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The most Successful Book of the Season. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER: 


A COLLECTION OF 


Gesgraphical Descriptions and Explanations, from the best Writers 
in English Literature. 


CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED TO MEET THE WANTS OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL STUDENTS, AND THE HIGHER 
GRADES OF READING CLASSES. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


It is original and unique in conception and execution. 

It is varied in style, and treats of every variety of geographical topic, 

It supplements the geographical text-books, anJ, by giving additional interest 
to the study, it leads the pupil to more extensive geographical reading and research. 

It is not simply a collection of dry statistics and outline descriptions, but vivid 
nafrations of great literary merit, that convey useful information and promote 
general culture. 

It conforms to the philosophical ideas upon which the new education is based. 

Its selections are from well-known writers and standard authorities. 

It is handsomely bound and embellished with numerous Illustrations, giving 
views of many interesting objects and noted scenery. 

It is an attractive and instructive book for the home libraries of both young and 
old readers. 


Asample copy, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to any teacher 
or school-officer, on’ receipt of 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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75 Cents, Cloth 40 IT 40 Cents, Paper 
CANON FARRAR'S | me NEW WORK, 


Early Days ifl Christianity 


BY F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Capon of Westminster; author of “ The 
Life of Christ,” *‘The Life and Work 
of St. Paul,” etc. 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED EDITIONS. 


Author's Edition, complete in one vol., 
large octavo, over 680 pages. Extra cloth, Price, 
75 cents; in paper covers, 40 cents. 


Library Edition, in one large octavo 
volume, printed on heavy paper. Extra cloth 
binding. Price, $2.00; in half Calf jr half 
Morocco, 65.00. 


Fine Edition, in two vols., octavo, over 
1,200 pages, large Pica type, bound in Extra 
Cloth, Price, per set, $5.00; in half Calf or half 
Moroeco, $10.00. 

“The glowing and rapid style for which Canon 
Farrar has been so much admired carries the 
reader easily through the difficulties of textual 
criticism, and nothing in the work is more re- 
markable than the happy combination of minute 
scholarship with the graces of a literary method, 


and at times the rhetorical fervor of an advo- 
cate.”"—New York Tribune. 





Science and the Bible. 
—THE— 


HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 


With Science. 
BY SAMUEL KINNS, Ph.D., P.RAS. 


In one elegant royal octavo volume, 
over 530 pages with 110 illustrations, 
bound in extra cloth beveled gilt: top. 
Price $3.00. 


“The work is one of the best in the important 
department to which it belongs. It has few 
equals in adaptation to the wants of readers of 
average intelligence, being Liberally illustrated 
with cuts which elucidate the text, and enlivened 
by the recital of interesting incidents.”’—The 
Christian Intelagencer. 

“Asa happy combination of scientific instruc 
tion, historic lore, graphic description, and genu 
ine romance, this work deserves warm commen 
dation. His style is clever, fascinating, and logi 
cal.”"—The Observer 

We rather like thiswork. It is well printed, and 
elegantly and amply illustrated; it treats of 
almost every department of science, and its 
statements of scientific facts and theories are in 
the main remarkably clear and accurate,""—Th« 
Literary World, 








Complete Catalogue Sent Free on Application. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 








Books published. in parts, Row ant rint books, 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS op i ot Pow' 


books in f Oriental, etc., etc.), 
odd and out-of-the-way ks, books that have 
been for without success. Pam 
weports, Medical Jo both American an 


roreign. Second-hand Schoo! Books—scarce theo- 
logical books and pam) ht sold and 


cochanges. Pick- “- rs solicit 
. CLARK, 21 Barelay Street. N, ¥. 





In two weights. Send stamp for Samples and Price-List. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 117 Fulton St., N. Y. 


With the 


QUINCY RULING, 
ID Vlog cesszzr 


Neutral Tint Paper, 
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The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND J on 
BOOK 


Aeft over from the holidays. Se Ss for catalogue 
free, also new ready catalogue of the late Rev. J. 
E. Rockwell's Library free. 

chance to buy good books cheap, 


A 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nasaou Street, N.Y. 
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R.&J. BECK, 
Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and 
ee Wy oe 
par us, - 
soraphic Outfits 
for Amateurs, 
S acles, Eye- 
lasses, Opera, & 
mM ——, Glasses, 
Cc. 


: Dlustrated Price Lists, 
s= mailed free to any ‘ad- 


dress : Mention this 
in corgesponding with us. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
—o——_ 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts, 


A new fine large Mlustrated Catalogue—in 
course of i preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited 


LAPILINUM "econ. 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a map. —— injury. Un- 
equailed crayon warki ng surface. Superior 
Eeasible qualities. Great at durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to to any any plan fora permanent 
blackboard. 











RICES: 
36 inches wide, Ht marking surface, per lit linear yard 7 25 
46 2.00 


Put up in rolls of 12 yards each. Sold in any 
Quantity. 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 Fulton St., New York. 


’ ° 
Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 
SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 
The ORIGINAL and BEST 
IN THE WORLD 
Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 
Warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction or no sale. 


Beware ofa gross infringe 
ment made of iron 


Send for Illustrated Pricc 
List to 
JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, oO. 


The Peorees Book-Rack 
From Hon. Tg P. Wick 
} ersham, LL. D., Ex-Supt 
Public f instruction, Stat 
oO 
“Tt is simple, neat, cheap, 
and answ i 


ers ite Tpose 

rfectly. It ts introdnoed 
Targely in into our Schools and 
a by mail. Medium 
e, do., 45c.; 


8 Larg 
Dictionary do., 75c. Sells 
at sight. Half o of to Agents 


C. K. SWARTZ & CO., Gettysburg, Pa. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


REMOVAL ! 


JOHN GOULD, 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 


And Manufacturer of School Apperesus, and 
Gould's Arithmetical Frame, agi 

for families and ry, has removed from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Street. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced elocution and dramatic art. Voice cul’ 




















CURT W. MEYER, 
11 Dey Street, - - New York. 
Manutacturer ot 


‘ ae mp & Chemical School Apparatus 








Holtz Improved Electrical 6. Sip most 
elegantly Enhed. Bas, 83 & $85. 
Students’ | RR: 


tary guide, a perfect a tor all clase ex- 


v per ils Eheoteiect 

ndall’s Elect designed to 
"accom, 3. his Lessons fi Bice jectricity, 58 appara- 
Sets of reales and Chemical Appare oe. 


economic select por $1 
Set of Instruments to flustrate Balfour Stew- 
art's Physic Primer, incl. Holtz machine, $110. 
Chemical Appa aratus, desig.ed to accompany 
. H. E. Rose mw AD ge er, $47. 
Mot Ch icals, $33.50. Set of Speci- 
~4 $10. Elementary guide in electrieity,— 
Cie 25c.; Lessons in electricity,— 
Tyndall, $1 Physic Primer,—Balfeut Stewart, 
50c.; Chemistry Primer, H. £. Roscoe, 50c. 















STEEL” PENS. 


py THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,1 
SOLD wr ALL DEALERS THROUGHONT mz WORLD. is 


For Fine’ Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladie, 170. Por Wroad Writing 
294, 389, and Stub Point, S49. For General Writing, 332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 878, BOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
Ee Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. -HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 
A an eS BENJAMIN, _ Newyork, 


12 Vesey St., 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; o- gale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
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fiowers, birds, RAL A on ‘secommeénus gooa schools to parents. Call 
lies, 
full t bloom, toc. P a 6, blooming roses, flowers, lilies, American and ‘Foreign Teachers’ Ager 
gipea, Rene variety of —— flowers, 20c. ‘No. 9 
¢ 
i adpinded fon, Sse eee Se ae FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
utors and Governesses. 
4. To Advertise Sch 
School and Directory and Guide, 
Domestic Builing, B’dway and 14th St. oN.Y 


flowers and roses, “St ber dozen, 5 cents. N and Governesses for everr department of irstrve- 
, 6c. 
signs, cnimals ‘birds, ete. &. No “i, ain flowers, vu or address 
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. Nd card, 12c. No. 7, lovely hand 
— Saas gt ib No. & large 3 Union Square, New York 
retty full blooming moss roses on fine gold PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 
0. 11, beautiful Maemo of prettiest flowers, 
Established 1873. 
ply Schools and Families with 
ly Tenchers with Positions. 
and Rent School ‘fee 
an 
*“4° 5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
UWNAO V in Selecting Schools. 
Teachers Desiring Positions should ~~ 
Useful for Everybody. stamps for Applicat on Blank. Pinckney’ 
1882 (10th aa blication) will be issued na 
June. PINCKNFEY’S AGENCY 
E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 


BOOK os ms rTRveTIoNs. é PENS 
for 1.50 at all Stationers, 


KEUEFER, & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
m porters of Drawing Materials. 











FSTERBROOK’ opens (JUVET TIME GLOBES 
= Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Homeand Foreign Teacher's Agency 
French . corretly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s New Method. - - 








beading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. ROCK WAY TEACHERS AGENCY Times 
u ng, icago, will supply all Superin- 

For Sale by all Stationers, tendents, Grade T Teachers and Specialists, with 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA COW, co western and south- 


ern g year, in public or 
Works. Camden. N. FT. 6 Inhn 3t.. Mew Vor® | private yh demand for lady teachers 


music, hols and languages. Apply early. 
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JOHN B. DAVIDS & C0’.5 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and _ 
MUCILAGE. 


Awarded Prize Medal ee 
tute and Atlantic Eahibttign. nat upon 
JOHN B. DAVID'’S& inal upon having 





THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
Education Supplied. the TEETH, because nothing renders those 
at ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
AUTOMATIC | suck an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 

Eye Glass Holder | ome, whieh cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


_FRUGRANT SOLODONT 


odors from the 
Sandamet BREATH. ee by CATARRH, BAD 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y. | TEETH, etc, It is entirely free from the in- 
cai heaton Seatiae — come jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
G tal ogue HB Nims @ Co.’ Le powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
ee Oe Tw * BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
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ek ti urown town. Terms and #5 outfit 
$66 treet “aduress Ht Huluzr7&Co, Portiand, Kain All druggists and faney goods dealers keep it. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPES, 


American Men of Letters. 
Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 
A SERIES OP RIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, having all the specia) ip. 
terest of biography, and the larger interest ang 
value of illustrating the different phases of 
American literature, the social, political, ang 
moral influences which have moulded these ay 
thors and the generations to which they belonged 
1. Washington Irving. By CHARLEL DP, 
WARNER. With steel portrait. $1.25. 

2. Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scup- 
DER. With steel portrait. $1.25. 

3. Henry D. Thoreau. By FRanx B. 
SANBORN. With steel portrait. $1.25. 

4. George Ripley. By O. B. Froruinc- 
HAM. With steel portrait. $1.25. 

5. James Fenimore Gooper. By Pror. T. 
R. LounssurRy, With steel portrait. $1.25. 








American Statesmen. 
Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 
Other volumes in preparation. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF MEN CONSPICUOUS IN THE 
PourTicaAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED Srarzes 
which shall, when taken together, indicate lines 
of political thought and development in Ameri- 
can history—books embodying in compact form 
the result of extensive study of the many and di 
verse influences which have combined to shape 
the political history of our country. 


1. John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. 
' Morsx, Jr. $1.25. 
2. Alexander Hamilton. ‘By Henry 


CaBoT LopGE. $1.25. 


3. John C. Calhoun. 
Hoist. $1.25. 


4. Andrew Jackson. By Pror. W. ( 
SuMNER, Yale College. $1.25, 


5. John Randolph. By Henry Apams. 
$1.25. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


OVR CONTINENT 
Aa Ilustrated Weekly Magazine 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
f4 @ vear: 82 six mos.; fOc. acopy 
* 


Every Wednesday—Ten Cents. 
NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS for 1883. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


from Authors of a wide and established fame as follows 

1. * Judith;” a tale of “Old Virginia,” by 
Marion Harland. 

2. “There Was Once a Man;”’ a nove! on & 
-—- and attractive subject, by *‘ Orpheus C. 

TT. ’ 

3. **Too Late,”’ 2 water and pathetic story, 
wy, Elizabeth Stuart Phe - 

Dorcas ;’’ a story of the Early Christians 
S Nathan Kouns. 

5. Harriet Beecher Stowe will publish a story 

ine ag 4 number of OUR CONTINENT 
6. E. P. Roe is writing a story for publication 
in a short time. 

7. Rhoda Broughton, author of “ Red as 4 
Rose is She,” “‘Cometh Up as a Flower,” etc. 
will contribute a new nove! shortly. 

8. Rev. William M. Baker, has in prepare 
tion for us his latest novel—a uel to his cele- 
a novel “ His Mi y 

. H. Boyesen and others are engaged to 
i stories for the coming 

10, Anthony Troliope’s latest novel * Land 
Leaguers,”’ in the preparation of which he bas 
spent the summer in Ireland will appear in our 
pages at once. 

Our CONTINENT will contain the best of every- 
thing that belongs toa magazine of the highest 
class, and furnish it at once a week. Itjcontati's 0! 
a@ year over one-third more matter than ang month 
!y magazine. 


*,* Send for free specimen with liberal club 
rates and attractive premium n list, before subscril- 
ing for any other. ddress 


OUR CONTINENT, Philadelphia. 


BELLS. - 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public | = . 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire A 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. 


By Dr. H. Vow 
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The School Journal. 





Eatered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Skconp CLASS MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


= 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 


21 ParRK PLace, New YORK 
eae SARs 
TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request frum the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the , ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any addvess. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstDOURE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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TILE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR JANUARY 


opens with a pretty little illustrated story of *‘ The Snow 
Angel.” This is followed by “* Two Boys,” “A True 
Story of Florence Nightingale,” ‘What a Boya and 
Broom Did,” ‘* The New Year's Exhibition,” a story of 
the funny experience of a boy who tried to be ‘‘ Supe” at 
dramatic entertainment ; *‘ Stories About Girls,” written 
and illustrated by Amy B. King, and ** The Clionian 
Club,” by H. A. S. There are also many interesting briey 
accounts of curious facts, anecdotes of great people and 

Naces, some fine selections A poetry suitable for recita- 
tion, a poe by Leoline Waterman, ‘* Some Evening 
Games,” and several excellent prose declamations. The 
publishers are increasing the number of iilustrations this 
year, which is a very pleasing feature in the little maga- 
zine. Great interest is being shown by the subscribers in 
the School Room, Writing Club and Letter Box depart- 
ments, which is quite natural, considering the many out 
of the way pois $ brought up and discussed by “‘ Cousin 
Alice and the mee scholars—and the truly hand- 
some prizes awarded each month for proficiency, neatness 


_|sold under mortgage are bought by the Irish. 


A MEETING of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Asso. 
ciation will be held in Washington Feb. 21. 
Further particulars hereafter. 





THE great problem of public education in 
America is: How is a teacher to teach 
children of all classes, creeds and nation- 
alities, with their different home influences 
and different social surroundings, so as to 
apply to each child the methods of instruc- 
tion suited to his particular needs? The 
man who can solve this problem will prove 
himself a benefactor of the race. 

AN eminent Chinese authority estimates 
the annual cost of offerings in China made 
to quiet the spirits of ancestors to be $156,752,- 
000. We only mention this to say that if 
that nice little sum were spent on common 
schools in China, the spirits of their ances- 
tors would be so delighted that they would 
keep as ‘‘still as mice ;” we recommend this 
method to the Chinese; it would help to 
keep the little Chinese still also. 








Mass. cannot keep the supremacy she has 
claimed in education without a struggle. 
Boston is becoming a foreign city. Ireland 
not only seizes on the ‘“‘Back Bay,” but on 
Be:con Street. Many of the city office's are 
held by Irish; the result is the same in 
various parts of the state. The farms when 


This class of people have not been in favor 
of education—but we think it will change ir. 
time. Meanwhile let the people push the 
schools. 





THE State of New Jersey is the only on 
that raises its education money in a prope1 
way. It first finds out how many children 
there are of school age; then it raises (we 
believe) $4.75 for each child. It should be in 
the constitution of each state that a ‘“‘sum 
not less than five dollars per scholar should 
be raised each year for school purposes.” 
No child can be educated on that sum, but 
it will help very much; it will do as a 
foundation; let the districts pay the rest 
for the present. 





It is stated that the Afghan war has cost 
Great Britain as much as would maintain 
800 missionaries 80 years, or as much as 
the entire sum now expended in missionary 
labor. If thatsum had been expended on 
education in Egypt beginning fifty years 
ago the country would be happy and flourish- 
ing; to day it is a desert. And more, if 
education is not introduced now it will 
still be the home of misery instead of happi- 
ness. The money spent in war has been 
wasted; let us teach the new truth that 
education is a thousand times more profit- 
able than war. 





Wuatr a pupil should study in school has 
been very thoroughly discussed. Complaints 
come that he is crammed in arithmetic, etc. 
But one subject has’ been overlooked, The 





Gad quick work. Only 50 cents a year, 5 cents a copy. 


** Whatever other lesson a scholar may slight he 
is sure to study closely the character and spirit cf 
his ownteacher. A teacher teaches less by what 
he says than by what he is.” 

The pupil has no trouble to read his teach- 
ers face; he takes lessons from him in 
“manners and morals,” he measures his 
character ; he comprehends the spirit that 
actuates him. Concealment is impossivle. 
What shall the teacher do ; wear a mask or 
cultivate his heart ? 





At the meeting of the Schcol Commis- 
sioners and City Superintendents at Little 
Falls, but one opinion seems . to prevail as 
to the most available man for tue educational! 
people to unite upon as a candidate tor State 
Superintendent of Schools. Supt. Andrew 
McMillan of Utica, it was deemed, would re- 
present the school officials in a worthy and 
entirely competent manner, and hearty ap- 
proval of his canvass expressed. It was felt 
that while there are other men as able, none 
seemed to unite the qualifications that ace 
needed to secure appointment. Either M:. 
McMillan will be chosen, or the educational 
party of the State will have no represerta- 
tion. Brethren, if you are wise you will unite 
your forces. 





ee 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOUL COM 
MISSIONERS AND CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting was held at 
Little Falls, N. Y., January 17, 18, 19. 

Wednesday evening. The Association was wel. 
cjmod bv Suvt. Charles T. Barnes in a very hearty 
and genial manner. A fitting reply was made by 
Com, Murey, and this was followed by President 
Wait'’s address. 

Thursday morning. Prof. F. P. Lantry read a 
paperon The relation of the County Institute to 
the County Association.” It heartily approved of 
them both; in some cases an institute hud arisen 
from an as-ociation; in other counties the reverse 
had been the case. 

Coms. Stephens and Sandford of Westchester 
Co,, said voth had veen of the highest service in 
that county; the latter described the operations of 
a live association. 

Com. Sufferns, of Reecklanc. found the teach- 
ers unwilling to attend; he found the association 
best managed when conducted .ike a school with a 
course of study. 

Com. Crumbie, of Herkimer, said the teachers 
held two meetings, one in the fall and one in tho 
spring; at these the exam:1r ations were held. 

A. M. Kellogg thorght the asscciat:ou valuable, 
us it workei out the thougnts aod ideas presented 
ut the institute. 

Com. Morey, of Rens. said the associition was 
the child of the insticute, and that the teachers re- 
ported ai the association on the methods tecum- 
mendd ai the institute. 

Com. Crandall, of Catt., read a paper on ‘*Co- 
cperation in School-work.” The meeting of teach 
crs was strongly commended; the interesting of 
parents anJ school officers was urged as most nec- 
essary; the teacher could not work alone. 

Cum, Swift, of Chaut., discussed the paper and 
said the Western offiers felt tae ceed of co-opera 
tion so much that Western assucluuions had been 
formed. 

Com. Suffern said that all educational associa- 
tions should work together and have common ob- 
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Com. Curtice detailed his method of visiting the 
patrons and arousing their co-operation ; the school- 
meeting that voted expenses up or down as it chose 
was a farce. > 

Com. Newell said there was a lack of power, to 
enforce educational improvements. 

Com Smith, of Oneida, said the people must be 
educated up; he ordered repairs if necessary; he 
endorsed certificates of other commissioners. (This 
plan had been objected to by some; it is practiced 
by nearly all.) He felt that reform was needed. 

Prof. Morgan, of Potsdam, spoke eloquently in 
behalf of the normal schools; they needed time to 
develop; they needed sympathy from the public 
and from the educational press; the public should 
be told what they are doing. They could not aim 
at the rural schools as the pay was toosmall. They 
were to raise up a body of professional teachers 
who, in the larger schools, could exert a widening 
influence. 

Prof. Jas. M.§Milne, of Cortland, read a paper on 
** How can the NormalSchools be Improved ?” He 
said 8,000 teachers are wanted each year; 400 are 
graduated at the normal schools ; of the 5,000 
graduates 1,000 are teaching. Recommended that 
diplomas be given after teaching two years, and 
the union of school districts. 

Prof. Buckham discussed the paper. He felt the 
normal schools were intended to aid the ungraded 
schools; they now aim too high; they should pre- 
pare teachers for the lower grade of schools. He 
had opened his school in the summer for a ten 
weeks’ term. 

A. M. Kellogg said the main object of the found- 
ers of the Albany Normal School was to give special 
instruction for a short period, to fit teachers for 
the ordinary schools. As time had gone on this 
view had changed; we now have normal schools 
where the subjects of study are the main objects, 
where methods of teaching are the main object. 
These last are on the correct basis. The teacher 
should \be taught methods on the first day and 
every succeeding day. Certificates should be given 
to thosejwho had been pupils for ten weeks, that 
would be equal to a third grade certificate. 

Com. Newell said the normal schools were looked 
at as, State high schools, where the rural people 
could have their sons and daughters educated 
cheaply. 

Supt. Ellis felt that all conceded that the normal 
schools had raised the standard of education; but 
this State ought not to produce graduates for other 
states. 

Com. Lusk said the graduates not finding teach- 
ing to pay went into other business. 

Thursday evening. The Association was address- 
ed by State Supt. Gilmour. He felicitously referred 
to Scotland, his native land, and to the great bene- 
fits of education. Looking back over the nine 
years he had been in office, he acknowledged the 
assistance and courtesies he had received. Music of 
a very pleasing character both preceded and follow- 
ed the address. 

At the close of address, the Commissioners and 
representatives of the book houses met to present a 
testimonial to Supt. Gilmour, and to partake of a 
supper. President Wait presided and read the 
toasts. Supt. Barnes presented to Supt. Gilmour, 
in behalf of the Commissioners, an clegant set of 
Appleton’s Cyclopeedia. To this Mr. Gilmour feel- 
ingly responded. Then (without wine), toasts 
were given, and various gentlemen responded in a 
witty and humorous manner, so that delight filled 
the hour. 

Friday morning. Prof. Kennedy read a report 
of the Committee on Legislation. 

NOTES. 

The attendance was small this year, but the feel- 
ing was excellent, The discussion on the normal 
schools was said to be one of the best, being friend- 
ly to the schools, and appearing to look towards 
practical results. Heretofore all suggestions of im- 
provement in these schools have been considered as 
an attack. Séveral Commissioners declared they 
felt a movement was in progress, the people felt it, 
the teachers felt it. The conclusion was general 


ers, and that more power is needed by the Com- 
missioners.—Prof. Milne said the graduates of the 
normal schools are apt to become stationary after 
getti iplomag, and don’t like to attend teacher’s 
institutes.—The feeling towards Supt. Gilmour was 
éxcéedingly friendly ; anxiety was felt as to his 
successor. .—Supt.'Barnes was untiring in his efforts 
to make the meeting a pleasant and profitable one. 


He deserves the praise and thanks of all present for 
his generous _contribution to its success. 


* 
+ 





Por the ScHoor JOURNAL. 
WHAT A NORMAL SCHOOL SHOULD DO. 


By Pror. T. J. Gray, 
Normal School, St, Cloud, Minn. 

A normal nchool is not an academy; it is not a 
high school; it is not aseminary ; it is not a college. 
It is to the profession of teaching what West Point 
Military Academy is to our army. Any schools 
going under the name of normal schools, which do 
not fulfill this mission, are falsely so called. 

It is no more than natural, indeed itis necessary, 
that the normal school of the future should be very 
different from that of the past. Professional 
schouls, designed to fit persons to skillfully apply 
the principles of a profession that could scarcely be 
said to exist, must have been experimental from 
the very nature of the case. But is the time not 
now come when it may safely be said that the true 
sphere of a normal school is clearly defined ¢?- And 
should not these schools proceed more rapidly to 
the ingathering after all of these years of sowing 
and cultivation, toward the realization in concrete 
results of this long investment of time and thought 
and experience ? 

The most ardent friends of these schools will 
readily admit that they are not accomplishing all 
they should in view of the needs of the profession, 
but far from any desire among the friends of popu- 
lar education to abolish these schools, there is the 
earnest inquiry, How may their efficiency be in- 
creased? Wherein do they fail to fully occupy 
their proper sphere ? 

The unanimous experience of the men and wo- 
men most conversant with this problem is, to thor- 
oughly disprove the idea that these schools can 
omit all academic work, that is, instruction in the 
branches of a text-book education. This is true 
for the same reason that it is found necessary tay 
thoroughly re-teach a cadet’s mathematics at West 
Point, no matter where he may have received his 
training. It may be no discredit to the methods of 
instruction possessed in the high school or college 
that they are not adapted to teachers, any more 
than preachers, but it is a stubborn fact, attested 
by the experience of thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents in normal school work, that in order to get 
the complete mastery of a subject for professional 
use in theschool-room, that subject must be studied 
with that end in view. 

It is therefore laid upon normal schools as an im- 
perative necessity, that they give attention to the 
matter of an education. But it is equally impor- 
tant that these schools be strictly method schools 
in the broadest and best sense of the term. They 
must be professional schools. They should be the 
fountains from which shall flow the purest streams 
of thought upon the question of popular education. 

The first and most important thing to attend to, 
if these schools be brought up to this very desirable 
stundard, is the employment of competent teachers 
in the schools. Not competent in the general sense 
of sufficient book knowledge, and good character, 
for the schools are already well supplied with such 
teachers; but peculiariy able in tecanical skill, and 
in that power demanded of those who essay to 
teach teachers. They must have the most active 
and intensive sympathy with the common public 
schools. Without this the conception of the proper 
work of a normal school teacher is impossible. 
Such a teacher must see what his students will do 
in their schools because of the influence of his 
work. He must comprehend the common school 
work as the work of the state, and be familiar with 
its needs, its faults, its virtues, and its aims. 

But the thoroughly qualified teacher will be alive 








that the trustees failed to co-operate with the teach- 





and wherefores of the particular plans he uses jy 
his own work, as well as progressive in devisin, 
and adopting new methods. He must grasp coy, 
prehensively the underlying laws of education, anj 
be able to lead the mind of his pupils back from , 
‘specific method of teaching to the Conditioning 
principles governing all true methods. He mug 
see, and be able to make others see the relation oj 
subjects taught tothe mind of the learner, and , 
able to trace out with vividness the mental proces. 
es involved. Such teachers our schools demanj. 
such they will have. 

This would make possible the organization oj 
every departmant of a normal school into a metho 
department, and would make every class a inethod 
class. Herein is the key to the entire problem, 
Not only should a teacher in a normal school be re. 
quired to teach all of the subjects belonging to the 
common school curriculum, but he should giv. 
thorough instruction in the method of teaching 
each subject in any grade of work. This will kee) 
the teacher out of ruts and prevent his withdray. 
ing himself within the narrow circle of his own 
specialty. Students will be saved from becoming 
mere echoes of some teacher of methods. They will 
be made acquainted with various avenues of ap. 
proach to certain subjects, and be continually r. 
ferred to the principles of the science of education, 

This plan would not do away with a special de. 
partment for professional training; it would rather 
help to deprive the work of this department. It 
would enable the teacher of methods to greatly 
broaden out his work to enter the fields of the his. 
tory and philosophy of method, and to thoroughly 
teach those laws had in common by all the subjects 
of the school course. 

It thoroughly qualified teachers constituted the 
faculty of a normal school, there is nothing in the 
nature of the case to prevent the operation of such 
aplan. The teacher can follow through a subject 
according to the best method he knows, witha 
view of merely acquainting his class with the mat- 
ter of the subject; then on careful review he may 
examine into his own method with, his class, and 
require of them a thorough mastery of the methods 
by which this subject can be best presented 

After a while, when these students enter their 
own school-rooms they will know how to teach 
other subjects than those only that they have 
studied with a ‘*method teacher.” 

The little addition of time needed for this kind of 
work would be amply repaid to the state in the in- 
creased efficiency of the pupils from her normal 
schools. It would certainly greatly increase the 
value of the work done by the undergraduates. It 
would further tend to bring the schools into closer 
sympathy with the common schools, and cut off 
much of that false pride that would make normal 


schools nothing more than academies with patent 
attachments. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 
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Iu the way of a new movement in education it 
is remarkable how many people stand as obstruc 
tions. 

1. The Routinists.—In our cities the courses of 
studies, the examinations, the promotions all take 
ona mechanical form; the teacher declares he 
does not teach any longer but crams merely; the 
“machine” is a common term for what should be 
a beautiful and helpful system. The teachers ani 
school officers want no change, no matter what, for 
that would bring perplexity. They are like the oli 
lawyers who fought against simplifying the met hods 
in the Courts of Chancery; they had spent thei’ 
lives in learning the old way, and what distinc 
tion they had gained was in following the ruts, 0° 
matter how rough and uncomfortable they were. °° 
that in Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and New 
York and other cities the new movement has mate 
little progress. 

2. The Ignorant.—The teachers’ profes-ion 18 °° 
poorly guarded that any man can get into it. A 
case was lately mentioned in the newspapers of a 
young man who had been a bar-tender and in 4 





to the subject of method. He will know the whys 


fight was wounded in the leg; amputation mad 
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ia him seek Other business; he became a teacher ! All| For the Scuoon Jovnnat. educated in these self-same ornamental branches, 

. and a sorts of people when other resources ‘fail; turn’ to AN INDIGNANT TAX-PAYER. the ’ologies and the languages, in the public com- 

om fg tbe school-room. As this process of how not to rarer ; mon schools. I see no reason why I should be com- 
a (I enclose a letter pertaining to our public schools, 
















obtain trained teachers has been going on for a 
jong time, a large number of thore in the school 
room are persons who possess but the merest pit- 
tance Of knowledge concerning education. For 
example, a county superintendent of schools tells 
us that of 150 teachers, 70 neither possessed nor had 
read a single treatise on education! Imagine a 
physician, clergyman or lawyer in this condition ! 
Now when this class of persons hear that an edu- 
cational movement is in progress, in what respect 
are they ready to comprehend it? And let it be 
noted that these ignorant teachers are not confined 
to the rural schools by any means. By obtaining 
credit for “discipline,” ‘‘keeping good order,” 
“thoroughness,” many a teacher has been ad- 
yanced beyond his real deserts. 

3. The Doubters.—Besides these two classes there 
are others who have doubt concerning the New 
Education. Because it has not a creed, a for- 
mulated doctrine, a distinctive ritual, one set can- 
not comprehend it. They demand to have set down 
in the plainest language, what this doctrine is 
whereof we speak. Such men will wait long. The 
new dispensation will not come in by observation. 
Another set lack in faith; they are not spiritually 
minded; they lack trust in the progress in 
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eatly 4g human thought... Another set expect an over- 
» his | turn of the present systems; they do not see that 
ghly jm they are not to bed one away with but replaced. The 


essentials are not to be discarded, but retained, 
and re-arranged. Good teaching has existed in all 
ages; it exists to-day in a thousand school-rooms. 


jects 


l the 


n they Elijah thought he was the only one serving the true 
such God: he learned there were many others doing this 
bject | in quietness. 


1. And now on the other side it may be said: 
The disciple of the New Education has a deep rever- 
ence for childhoed. The higher civilization goes, 
the more prominent the position of the child. As 
our civilization has gone upward, see how poetry 
and art strive to represent the attitudes and 
thoughts of the child. We comprehend in some 
measure the words of Jesus, ‘‘of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven ;” for as we comprehend the child 
and do for the child we make a heaven here; the 
highest civilization is the coming of the kingdom 
of childhood on earth. 

2. The teacher who would teach according to the 
New Methods must investigate and comprehend the 
laws of the child’s development. A thousand ob- 
servicrs have contributed; gethering from these 
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t off | stores by diligent reading; looking at the child 
rmalq@ bimself-each day with new and curious eyes—he 
tent @ will at last somewhat apprehend him and his needs. 
3. The art of teaching is little understood; the 
art of hearing spelling and grammar lessons is the 
great feature of our schools.’ And this is as might 
be expected: The young person who essays to 
yn it@™ teach does not learn an art beforehand; she un- 
truc-§ dertakes to hear lessons; she is ‘‘examined” as 
they call it, to see if she knows the subjects where- 
os off on she is to hear lessons. Men cannot gather grapes 
takef from thistles. Aga‘nst all this the New Education 
s he protests. The first Normal School had its being, 
theif because of one who comprehended the needs of 
d bef the New Education of his day. It is the principle 
and of the New Education of to-day, as it will be of all 
t, for time that Teaching isa great, a complex. and worthy- 
e oli to-be-studied Art. Of all the arts it is the one that 
hods@@ can be studied endlessly. No genuine teacher but 
their feels humble over the problems that present them- 
tinc- J selves to him in child-nature. He may, it is ad- 
;, nog mitted, learn how to hear a spelling lesson, and in 
. Sof fact he may be able to hear all sorts of lessons and 
New yet be far irom teaching. 
nade ° 
BursTinG oF A Suip.—The Italian ship Frances- 
s sof °, loaded with rice, put into port on May 11, at 
_ Afg East London, leaking considerably. A large force 
of afm °fmen was at once put on board out the 





to pum 
water contained in the ship and to anton = but, 
in spite of all activity exerted, the bags of rice 
ed in water y, and swelled up. ‘Two 
tays afterward, on May 13, the ship was Violently 
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which, considering that its author pays quite a 
sum towards their support, has a claim to > — 
. H.) 


I was born and brought up in the city of New 
York. What little education I received—and 
heaven knows it was not much—I got in a public 
school, when public schools were, what they al- 
ways ought to be, charity schools. Napoleon 
Bonaparte and many other distinguished men, 
too numerous to mention, were cducated in charity 
schools. I learned to read, write, and cipher as far 
as fractions. As for English grammar, history, 
geography, music, drawing and Algebra, (what- 
ever algebra may mean,) and all the other orna- 
mental branches, I never heard of them in those 
good old days. We read singly and in concert, 
spelled aloud, wrote on the sanded floor and got 
well thrashed when we missed our lessons. The 
grand old system of Bell and Lancaster enabled one 
man with help of the older scholars to carry on a 
school of three hundred boys. They had no as- 
sistant teachers in those days, and no janitors, for 
the big boys, under the direction of the monitors, 
swept out the room and lighted the fires. If I re- 
member correctly the master of the school was 
paid $700 a year; and supposing that the books, 
slates, pens and etc., cost $300, that school was 
run for about $1,000; or at the rate of $3.33 per 
pupil. The female and primary schools were run 
for much less. Perhaps the average cost of each 
child per year was $2. I was taught to respect my 
superiors, to submit myself lowly and reverently 
to all my pastors and masters, and todo my duty 
in that station of life to which it had pleased God 
to call me. I Jearned very early that society con- 
sisted of millions of people ascending Jacob’s lad- 
ders that reached away up to the moon, with all 
the rich people above and all the poor people below ; 
that if we submitted to be kicked by those above 
us, we in turn could kick those below us; and that 


gave the boot that kicked us an occasional kiss. 
“radicals,” and were considered by the rich and 


society. 


of French wines and brandies, as errand boy; and 
by submitting with proper and becoming docility 


clerkship, until finally, at the early age of forty, 


daughter of the head of the firm. 
personal interest in the welfare of the house. 


any member of the firm was near me. 


very uttermost. 


ceived with compound interest. Is it any wonder, 


yond vulgar fractions—about $820,000. 


both in Europe and America. 





burst asunder by the. swelling of the cargo. 









if any poor fellow would not submit to this rule of 
political economy, he must be hurled off the ladder 
and left to the wallow in the mud below. Our 
ehances of rising were very much improved if we 


The independent boys were called in those days 
respectable class as very dangerous members of 


Thus educated, thus equipped with the ‘three 
R's” and thus trained in political and social econo- 
my, I entered the counting house of an importer 


to all my superiors, by taking meekly the scoldings 
and cuffings of clerks and partners, I rose, step 
by step, through every grade of portership and 


I became a partner myself and married the 
I took a 
I 
always made myself very busy, especially when 
If I found 
anything going wrong, if I found any of my fellow 
clerks imbibing on the sly, I took good care to 
notify one of the partners. As I rose in the busi- 
ness, I did not fail to push those under me to the 
I paid back the kicks T had re- 


then, that with these excellent principles, grounded 
into me in the public charity school, I became at 
the age of sixty-seven a millionaire? That is to 
say, Iam worth as nearly as I can calculate —for 
as I said before my arithmetic did not extend be- 


I am, therefore, in the full sense of the word “a 
self-made man.” I have paid large sums for the 
education of niy children in private se:minaries, 
I have paid heavily 
to have them taught the ornamental branches,— 
ever so many ‘olgies and ever so many languages. 
But what doI find? I find that I am taxed to 
have the sons and daughters of my tailor, my 


pelled to pay for the education of other men’s 
children. The charity school was good enough for 
me; it ought to be good enough for them. Besides, 
this higher education is very bad for the children of 
the poor; it elevates them above the station in hfe 
in which they were born; it causes them to put on 
“airs;” it prevents them from making good ser- 
vants; it makes them communists and socialists: 
and, worse than all, it causes them to despise their 
ignorant parents. I speak feelingly on the last 
clause, for since my own children have gone into 
society, the business by which I accumulated my 
fortune must never be mentioned, except in private ; 
and, indeed, they and my wife turn pale every time 
the word brandy is named even by accident. I 
have a slight suspicion that my children rather 
think themselves a little above me, because of their 
‘ologies and languages. Be that as it may, I think 
it very unjust to tax me to educate the common 
people. It is all nonsense to say that education 
will make them better citizens. I maintain it will 
make them worse citizens. I don’t believe one word 
of the statement made by certain editors that in 
educating the people we diminish the cost of prisons 
and alms-houses: and suppose it did, I would much 
prefer to pay my money to punish criminals and 
feed paupers. In every enlightened country, when 
there are a great many rich people, there must be 
a great many poor people and a great many 
criminals. It is only in the savage state that 
there is equality. Down, therefore with the orna- 
mental branches in the common schools, with the 
history and the geography and the drawing and 
the grammar; and restrict them to the three R's, 
to the reading, the writing and the arithmetic that 
enabled me to become a millionaire. At the last 
election, I voted for the men only, who favored the 
reduction of the common school system to the con- 
dition of the charity school of the olden time. I 
detest, I loathe this higher education of the masses 
at the expense of. ‘‘self-made men” like me. In 
business your college-bred men are not worth 
their salt; they’re too ‘‘fresh;” they’re too 
easily imposed upon; and I never yet met one 
of them who knew how to make a good bargain. 
Much good their Latin and Greek do them ! 
Privately, my youngest daughter touched up my 
grammar a litt'e, and my eldest son dressed off the 
rhetoric; or you might not have been willing to 


print my letter in your valuable journal. 
Jacos O. McSorpap. 
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CHINESE EDUCATION. 





The Chinese believe in education—that is, their 
kind of education. There are several collegiate in- 
stitutions in Pekin, and the government in many 
cases appoints the teachers. Students who have 
taken one degree and desire the second assemble 
once in three years at Pekin. In the north-eastern 
quarter of the city are numerous small houses ar- 
ranged in rows, having no doors, where the ap- 
plicants are lodged while being examined. A 
strict watch is kept over them so that they can 
not communicate with their friends. A measure 
of rice and a half pound of meat a day are furnish- 
ed by the government to each competitor. Each 
one must do his own cooking, as he is not allowed 
to have a servant. 

The examination consists of four themes for essays 
and a poem, which are selected from the celebrated 
“Four Books,” a classic as well known in China as 
Homer is here. The student labors to write them 
out. The best ones are copied in red ink by the 
examiners; the successful writer is then conducted 
forth to the sound of music, the student being in- 
vested with a long red silk scarf. 

This degree is so much desired that it is sought 
for by the disappointed ones term after term; they 
often become old and gray in their labor for the 
coveted degree. Ifa student attends the examina- 
tion until he is eighty years of age (even though he 
fail) he receives the title of ‘“‘Kujin” from the 





shoemaker, my plumber and my very coachman 


Emperor as a reward for his persistence. 
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TALKS WITH PUPILS. 





A good motto for your little booksis this, “A 
place foreverything.” I once visited a house in 
the country and, at night, a tool was wanted from 
the tool-room; a littleboy ran out in the dark and 
brought it in. His father put everything in its 
place so itcould be found when wanted. He was a 
prosperous man. I have heard of an engineer who 
worked ina mine where an explosion broke the 
lamp he had in his hand and deranged the machin- 
ery, but he knew where the tools were and so re- 
paired it in the dark. A pupil who studies his book 
thoroughly knows almost where every word is. It 
helps him to learn his lessons, to be careful about 
the putting away of his things. I was once walk- 
ing among the desks with a gentleman, and lifted 
the lids to show him how neatly the books were 
put away; at one desk he stopped and said, ‘‘I 
should say that is a very good scholar.” ‘‘ You are 
right; he is the best scholar in the school; why did 
you think so?” ‘‘ Because the desk was in such 
good order, and the work on the slate is so well ar- 
ranged,” 

A person who has a place for everything can do 
twice as much work asanother. He arranges his 
thoughts and knowledge in good order; he carries 
his exactness into all that he does. WhenI seea pu- 
pil that is careful about putting away his things, I 
am sure he will be a successful scholar. You know 
that it is very inconvenient when you are in a 
hurry to start for school in the morning, to be 

.iged to look in a dozen places for your hat and 
ind books. Begin to-day. Have a certain place to 
hang your hat, and a certain place to put your 
books, and so go on; then when you reach home 
put your hat on that particular nail, and your 
books on ‘hat = © on theshelf. You will be strong- 
er for it. 
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1HE HISTORY CLASS. 





Jan. 18.---Daniel Webster, born 1782. London 
‘Limes, established 1785. 

Jan. 19.--Copernicus, born 1472. James Watt, 
1736. Gen. Lee, 1807. 

Jan. 20.---Meeting of first English Parliament, 
1265. . 

Jan. 21.--Henry VII, born 1456. 
guillotioned 1793. 

Jan. 22..--Francis Bacon, born 1561. Henry VIII, 
1547. Lord Byron, 1788. 

Jan. 23.-—William Pitt died, 1806. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


An experiment is a trial; we note the result. This 
is the only way we learn about matter. 

1. I have astone in my hand; it does not fall. 
Why ? Note the experiment, the holding, the result, 
its not falling. 

2. T loose my fingers and it falls. Why? Note the 
experiment—the unclasping; the result, the des- 
cent. 

8. The same trial is made with ten things, pen, 
pencil, book, etc. The pupils are now to state the 
experiment in a general way and the result in a 
general way. 

4. Over the surface of the water in a tumbler a 
piece of lead is suspended; letting go it sinks, 
Why? What is the “experiment?” ‘The trial 
whether the water will hold up the lead. What 
is the ‘‘result ?” The lead sinks, 

5. The same trial is made with ten things, a 
nail, a pin, a shell, a stone, etc. Then the pupils 
are to state the experiment in a general way and 
the result in a general way. 

6. A piece of wood is held over the surface of a 
tumbler; letting go, it floats. Why? What is the 
experiment ? What is the result ? 

7, The same trial with ten things, and the pupils 


state the experiment and the result in general 
terms. 





8. Snow flakes and rain drops fall. What is the 
experiment? What is the result ? 

9. Clocks are moved by weights. What is the ex- 
periment ? What is the result ? 

10. Put a large book on the hand. The hand is 
pressed down. What is the experiment and what 
is the result ? 

11. A small book presses less. Why? Experi- 
ment ? Result ? 

12. A piece of putty is laid on the table; a weight 
is placed on it and a dent is made, Why? Experi- 
ment? Result ? 

13. A weight is hung by a string. Ifthe weight 
is pushed to one side it swings back and forth. 
Why? What isthe experiment? Pushing it out 
of its place. What is the result? Its return to 
its place. 

14. The same is tried with ten objects and the 
experiment and result are stated in general terms. 

15. Balance a rod on the finger or a book. The 
experiment ? The putting equal parts on each side 
of the support. The result ? The rod remains level. 

The subjects vertical, perpendicular, pendulum, 
balance, earth-force, (gravity) right-angle, (where 
verticaland perpendicular meet) can be discussed 
by the teacher. There should be no hurry over 


these subjects; one lesson per day is enough. The 
object is not knowledge, but to train observation 
and thought. 


SCHOOL-ROOM MOTTOES. 








A place for everything. 
Everything in its place. 
Thou shalt not steal. 

Health is better than wealth. 
Speak and think the truth. 
Blessed are the meek. 

I must be punctual, 

Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Think before you speak. 
Doing nothing is doing ill. 
Sands form mountains. 

On earth, peace, good will. 
Swear not at all. 

Render good for evil. 
Wisdom is better than riches. 
Kind words never die. 

What I doI will do well. 

It is mean to cheat. 

Well begun is half done. 

He who does his best, does well. 
Dare to do right. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 
Order is Heaven's first law. 
Method lightens labor. 

Be just, generous and polite. 
Defraud not thy neighbor. 
Seek for a good name. 

Do not bear false witness. 
Avoid that which you blame. 
Thou shalt not covet. 

Small leaks sink ships, 

Sow as you would reap. 

Do what you promise. 

Shun bad company. 

Respect the aged. 

Resist temptation. 


> 
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WAKING UP MIND. 


In every school the teacher must awaken curios- 
ity, arouse thought, start the imagination on its 
journeys, and pour out fresh knowledge day by 
day. To startle a school is not in the power of 
every teacher;some can do it admirably, but a 
variety of means can be employed that will exer- 
cise an influence over the pupils and draw them ir- 
resistibly toward the school. Some teachers have 
the art of keeping up the curiosity of their pupils; 
their every motion is watched; the slightest word is 
heard. 

‘* Boys,” said a teacher to a school-room full of 
pupils gathered from a factory village, and who 
needed inspiring, ‘‘ boys, did you ever hear the 
story about Mustapha Mallacca ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘* Well, it is a ourious story, and rather long, but 


one of these days I'll tell it to you. Mustapha Mal- 
laeca! Curious!” 

Watching the pupils, he saw he had aroused the 
curiosity. The next day he had a few words more 
to say about his hero, until they hung upon his 
every word. They became deeply interested in the 
teacher himself, for such is the law of human na- 
ture. 

A great deal could be said on this subject. Some 
can arouse curiosity and gratify it in a way that 
yields no benefit to the school—this is the end that 
is to be kept in view. Let us look at this matter in 
a practical manner. 

1. Mind must be waked up. The need of it is felt 
by every teacher. There is a tendency when a 
routine is fixed upon to run into a dreary sameness. 
Our churches [suffer from this, and fail to do the 
good they might; some ministers declare that 
people ought to go to church and should have no 
expectancy; some teachers say children ought to 
go to school, and will do nothing to interest them: 
both are wrong. 

2. The teacher must invent means to wake up 
mind, In his reading and conversation he will find 
the materials. He hears something said that is 
witty, and immediately he thinks of his school. 
The genuine teacher is much like a mother in this: 
he covets every thing that is pleasing and edifying 
for his school. 

3. The result must prove a benefit. Some waste 
the pupils’ time in amusing them by telling them 
curious stories. This is quite another thing. It 
may be well once in a while to tell them something 
just for the sake of pure amusement; the great ob- 
ject is, however, to arouse thought; to fill up time, 
not to kill it. 

4. Questions are among the best means. These 
may be drawn from all sources, historical, practic- 
al, geographical, etc., etc. 

Among the examples that occur to us at this mo- 
ment is one given in a literature class. The teacher 
had given out the first line of Tennyson’s well- 
known poem for a ‘‘ Mosaic’; there were to be four 
lines, and two at least were to rhyme. Some were 
ready the next day, but the teacher skillfully filled 
up the time, and so our curiosity was kept bottled 
up. The next day our ‘‘mosaics’’ were handed in; 
we had been told not to show them to each other, 
and so our curiosity was still on the stretch. The 
next day a pupil's name was called, and she wrote: 

Ring out wild bells to the wild sky.—TENNyson. 

You hear them, oh my heart. —ALICE CarRY. 

Tis twelve o’clock by the castle clock. —CoLg- 

RIDGE. 
Beloved, we must part.—ALICE Cary. 

Now, this would do for all literary pupils, but for 
others it might not be very effective. 

Another teacher took a pen-holder with a pen in 
it in his hand, and looking at the pen said: ‘This 
makes me think of something. Well, you cannot 
guess it. Let me ask you. Did you ever think of 
this—When is a pen wholly unfit for writing pur- 
poses? Something cute there; see if you can find 
it out; work independently; do it out of school; 
enough for now.” 

He was ingenious enough to keep the district 
fathers and mothers at this little conundrum, for 
such it turned out to be. The answer given by a 
boy, ‘“When it has pigs in it,” being accepted. This 
accomplished its purpose, rousing up a sluggish 
school, and fitted it for something more elevated 
and inspiring. 

Among the most successful in devising means to 
wake up mind is Prof. Hasbrouck, principal of the 
N. J. Normal School. The following is one that he 
devised, and it ploughed deep in several schools, 
for it was published in the JourNnaL, and aroused 
controversy among the teachers. It is substantial- 
ly as follows: 

The teacher says, ‘‘I shall read it but once slow- 
ly, shall answer no questions, and make no explan- 
ations; the answers must be written only ; you have 
ten minutes in which to do it.” 

‘“‘The stout ship Arabella, rigged like a brig, al- 
most new, length 350 feet, breadth 50 feet, height 
of centre mast 80 feet, staunch and trim with a full 





complement of sailors. and loaded with pork and 
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kerosene, sailed from New York on the 15th day of 
September, 1880, bound for California. The Cap- 
tain’s, name was Benjamin Barstow Billhooly. On 
the first of October he was sailing at the rate of 12 
miles per hour, and on that day crossed the equa- 
tor. The question is, How long does it take this 
ship weighing 650 tons to cross the equator ?” 

The publishing of this question in the JouRNAL 
(or one like it), as is*stated, brought it before 100,- 
000 children; some were greatly quickened by it; 
it roused thought. What is there in that that 
“wakes thought”? The teacher must study the 
art of waking up mind; it is an art; it is far more 
different than hearing the multiplication table. 

5. Do not answer the questions you propose. If 
you select such as the pupils cannot answer you 
have not selected rightly. Let them try until they 
succeed. 
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THE READING CLASS.—NO. VI. 


By T. W. FYIe.ps. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 

It has only been a short time since this subject 
began to receive the attention in our public school 
that its great importance deserves. It was thought 
that pupils must wait until they advanced to the 
high school, college, or university before they 
should, begin to get a knowledge of literature. 

It was then expected that they should provide 
themselves with a text-book on the subject, and 
that, together with encyclopedias, would furnish 
them with all the means necessary to learn a very 
extensive subject. 

But of late it has been demonstrated most satis- 
factorily that this study may commence in the 
reading class with the best results. The pupil not 
only gains quite a knowledge of it, but a taste for 
further investigation is there formed. The rez 
ing exercise becomes more interesting. In fact, a a 
recitation considered by many pupils as the dull- 
est of the day, becomes suddenly transformed into 
the most enthusiastic, simply by a start in thestudy 
of literature. 

It will be well to begin this topic by commencing 
with the selection of some particular author, and 
let the teacher write on the wall some of the lead- 
ing events of his life. The pupils are to copy these 
in their scratch books, and then state them from 
memory to the teacher at the next recitation. Con 
tinue to add other events until quite a knowledge 
of the author is obtained. Read all of his selections 
to be found in the reading-book before taking up 
those of any other author. The teacher should se- 
lect some of the choicest thoughts and write them 
on the board for the class to memorize. They should 
be early taught to treasure away in their memories 
the best thoughts from the writings of our authors. 
These thoughts become food for reflection in ma- 
turer years. They become associated with our 
thoughts; they weave themselves in the fabric of 
our mental natures until they make up a part of 
our own character. No doubt they contribute 
mugh to our future destiny. 

The style of each writer should be noticed by the 
class. They will soon learn the characteristics of 
each individual author whose writings they peruse. 
This more particularly will teach them the first 
principles of criticism. It willsharpen their obser- 
vation and educate their judgment. This is true 
teaching, The pupil should be early taught to 
think, to discriminate. 

If the school-room is provided with the best cur- 
rent literature, many productions will appear by 
authors who have contributed extensively to our 
reading-books. Anoiher and quite easy way to in- 
terest a scholar in a writer is to show him his por- 
trait. If the teacher has a Literature or Encyclo- 
pedia, the larger pupils will soon begin to refer to 
them for further information. With the most ad- 
vanced pupils the analysis of the leading produc- 
tions of each author may be profitably discussed. 
They furnish interesting matter for discussion at 
a recess or on Friday afternoons. The pupils should 
also, as was stated in a previous paper, be required 
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their estimate of his writings. These should be 
earefully preserved. One of the best little works of 
which we know to cultivate a taste and knowledge 
of literature is Westlake’s Common School Liter- 
ature. 

No true teacher can afford to ignore this subject. 
The schools of the west are enthusiastic in their 
teaching of authors. They resort to all kinds of 
means to interest the children and enlist their par- 
ents in the cause. Itis a noble subject. 





THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 





KINDS OF EARTH. 

Let specimens of minerals and different kinds of 
earth or rock be brought to the school, their dif- 
ferences noted, described, and names given, so that 
pupils may be able to distinguish and describe 
them. If there are mines, or quarries, in the 
neighborhood, let pupils visit them and describe 
their products and processes of securing them. Let 
them visit brick yards, glass works, foundries, etc., 
for the same purpose. 

1. Of what is the land, which you have seen, 
made? Mention the kinds of minerals, earth or 
rock, which you know. You may bring specimens 
of different kinds of soil in small bottles for exami- 
nation. 

2. You may tell how they differ. Of what use is 
the solid land? Of what different kinds of soil, 
rock or earth? What is the best foundation to 
build upon? Why do people dig deep into the 
ground and build thereon, when they desire to put 
up permanent buildings ? 





LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 





(A list is here given of incorrctforms of speech 
often used. The teacher may write them on the 
blackboard where they can be studied. The pupils 
should have little blank books in which these kc rms 
are copied, as well as others that they “75 4 notice. 
These will train the eyes ~< the pupil; he must 
learn to criticise himse 


‘** When a person talks like shed, they ought to be 
ashamed of it;’ ‘I hain’t forgot;” ‘“‘So many 
spoonsfull;” ‘* They came to see my brother and J;” 
‘* Between you and J ” The man whom they intend 
shal] do that work;” *‘I thought it was him;” ‘‘I 
knew it was her ;” ** One of the balls were struck ;” 
‘*Kither of them are too old;” ‘* Everybody has a 
right to express their mind ;” *‘ These kind of grapes 
are not good;” ‘‘I shall po and lay dewn;” ‘‘ The 
books are laying on the floor;” ‘I laid abed;” ‘‘He 
set on the bench till sundown;” ‘‘I should have 
went;” ‘‘You done wrong;” “I have drunk ;” “They 
have began ;” ** They hadn’t ought to;” ‘Says I,” 
and ‘*‘I says;” ‘*I meantto have called there last 
night;” ‘‘ If you had have sent me word;” ‘‘I have 
got the book in my library;” “I like it equally as 
well;” ‘‘ We are going to town for to see the pic- 
tures ;” ‘‘ The student said it and repeated it again;” 
‘* Returning back ;” ‘* The fruit was gathered off of 
that tree ;” ‘‘I will think on thee, love;” ‘‘More than 
you think for ;” ‘‘Who was the proposal made to /” 
“He or his nephew have signed the paper;” 
“Henry or John are to go there to-night;” ‘* I don’t 
know but what I shall sail:” ‘‘ Kate seldom ever 
uses the wrong word:” “Cold water is a preventa- 
tive ;” *‘Please cut it in half ;” ‘* She has married a 
man with lots of money ;” ‘ He got loads of com- 
pliments;” ‘“‘They say he enjoys bad health ;” 

‘“* Corporeal punishment ;” ‘‘ The professor learnt 
us German;” ‘** You have sown this seam badly ;” 
‘The two first verses;” ‘‘Susan is the handsomest 
of the two;” ‘‘Mary writes as Jane would have 
wrote ;” **‘ Neither smoking or drinking allowed ;” 
** Her husband is covetchus ;” ‘* Belov'd brethren” 
and ‘Their daughters were beloved;”’ “He is 
forsook ;” ‘*‘ Notas I know of:” ** He has trod on 
my skirt:” ‘‘ Have you shook the shawl ?” * Lonly 
called to price your goods ;” ** He is quite as good as 
me ;”. ** Those people ;” *‘ Was you reading just 
now ?” “I see him last Monday;” ‘They have 
broke a window ;” ‘* Give me them books:” *‘ It was 
not him; it was me;” ** The baby has fell down 
stairs;” ‘‘ There is danger of a drouth ;” “ If I was 
rich I would buy a carriage;” “I propose to start 





to write a sketch of each author’s life together with 





to-morrow ;” “We conversed together ;” ‘“‘I have 


seen for this twenty years;” “‘ Seldom or ever ;” 
‘He is known through Europe ;” ‘The river bank 
is overflown ;” ‘‘ It was no use asking him;” ‘‘ Who 
may you be?” ‘Five pair of gloves;” ‘“‘I should 
think James was the fallest;” ‘Fairly or no ;” 
“They were all drownded;” ‘‘This shop to let 

“The room is twelve foot long; He lives at Lon- 
don;” “ He left his books tohome;” ‘‘ Such another 
mistake ;” “Give ‘me both of those books,” ‘‘ He 
plunged down into the stream;” ‘By the latter 
end of the week;” ‘‘ Because why?” ‘‘They cover- 
ed it over ;” *‘My sister called and we both took a 
walk:” “A new pair of shoes;” ‘*Combined fo- 


gether ;” ‘Send mea dispatch ;” ‘‘He went un- 
beknown tome;” ‘I lit on this passage ;” ‘‘I was ne- 
cessitated to do it;” ‘Almost no knowledge;” 


** Somewheres in the city;” “I fear I shall discom- 
mode you:” ‘‘Accused him for neglecting his duty ;” 
“To fly the country;”.“‘I’m thinking they will 


come;” ‘‘ His conduct admits of no apology;” *‘A 
gent called to see me;” ‘“‘You have no call to be 
angry ;” ‘‘I had rather not;” ‘‘ No less than ten 
persons ;” “‘A couple of pounds;” “He is noways 


‘*He is like to be:” *‘I am bald in com- 
‘*The dinner was all eaten up ;” 
‘*Six weeks back ;” ‘‘ Who 
finds him in money ;”’ “ Be that as it will ;” “Since 
when?” ‘“‘I saw it in here;” * That ain't right.” 
‘““My every hope;” “The wind sets that way:” 
‘* Nobody else but him;” ‘ Hither of the three ;” 
*‘ Neither the one or the other; ‘‘ The other one ;” 
** Above a month;” ‘‘ Such another ;” ‘* He was in 
eminent danger ;” ‘‘ Vegetables are plenty ;” ‘‘They 
mutually loved each other;” *‘ Nowheres ;” ‘‘Least- 
wise ;’ ‘‘ Up to the scratch;” ‘‘ Down on him;” 
‘* Walk into, him :” ‘Is that so?” ** Did you ever?” 
‘* Well, Inever !” 

Of course these inaccuracies are of different clas- 
ses and degrees. Some of them may be excused in 
common talk, as betokening a kind of playful or 
humorous familiarity, the incorrectness being in- 
tentional, and as well understood by the speaker 
as the hearer. 


in fault ;” 
parison to you;” 
“Tt fell on the floor;” 
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NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





Jan. 15.—Mme. Albani, the famous singer, arrived on Friday. 
Mark Mills, the noted sculptor, died Thursday in Washington.— 
A fire broke out ina circus in Russian Poland; 300 persons were 
burned. 

Jan. 16.—At the collision of a freight and passenger trein near 
London, 30 passengers were killed.—A large cattle shipment from 
Boston has arrived in Liverpool.—Over twenty-two shocks of 
earthquake were felt in Murcia, Spain. 

Jan. 17.—It is believed that specie payment will be bes wun in 
Italy in April or May.—Edwin Booth, the American actor, is mak- 
ing a marked success in Germany 

Jan. 18.—Prince Napoleon has caused some excitement in 
France by announcing, by posters, that it was time for the Repub 
lic to come to an end, and that heis willing to take the throne 
He was arrested, and it is thought, will be banished.—It is pro- 
posed that the Kh dive assume control of Egypt assisted by twelve 
ministers, a legislative council of fourteen members, and an elec 
tive assembly of forty-four members. 

Jan. 19.—The Russian government has authorized the removal 
of the remains of De Long and comrades.—A great land-slide, 
destroving a whole village, has occurred in Switzerland. 

Jan. 20.—A powder factory in Minden, Holland, exploded kill- 
ing forty persons, and greatly damaging the town 


a oe 


A Sma Ice MachINE.—An ice machine suitabl 
for private houses, especially in India and the 
Colonies, has been devised by M. Raoul Pictet. 
It is capable of producing two pounds of ice in 
fifteen minutes, or about ten pounds per hour, 
with an expenditure of less than a horse-power of 
energy. It consists of a compression pump act- 
uated by power; a freezer surrounding the cylinder 
of the pump, and another in which are placed the 
vessels containing the water to be frozen. These 
parts are all grouped into a machine standing 
about four feet high and eighteen inches square. 
The process is as follows: Sulphuric anhydried 
is placed in the freezer around the cylinder, and 
on working the pump the evaporation absorbs a 
large quantity of heat from a well of glycerine con 
stituting the freezer by which the water to be 
frozen is surrounded. The sulphuric anhydrie 
is carried by the pump into a condenser where it 
is liquified, and in the act yields up a certain 
quantity of heat. , The condenser is kept!cool by 
the circulation of water. 
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For the Scholar's Companton. 
MY CHOICE. 





By HazeL SHEPARD. 
The boy that’s brave and good and true 
What e’er his lot in iife may be ; 
Who does the best that he can do, 
Is just the sort of boy for me. 
The girl with kind and helpful heart, 
That’s bright and busy asa bee, 
Who heals, but never makes a smart, 
Is just the kind of girl for me. 
For, bossand girls, within you lies, 
By many a little act and word, 
The power to check the rising sighs 
Which thoughts for you perhaps have stirred. 


THEY DIDN'T THINE. 








FOR RECITATION. 
Once a trap was baited 
With apiece of cheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, ‘‘ There’s danger— 
Be careful where you go !” 
** Nonsense !” said the other, 
**T don’t think you know” : 
So he walked in boldly ; 
Nobody in sight : 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite. 
Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there 
*Cause he didn’t think. 
Once a little turkey, 
Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn’t ask the old ones 
Where to go or stay. 
She said, ‘‘ I’m not a baby 
Here I am half grown ; 
Surely I am big enough 
To run around alone !” 
Off she went ; but somebody 
Hiding, saw her pass ; 
Soon, like snow, her feathers 
Covered all the grass ; 
So she made a supper 
For a sly young mink, 
*Cause she was so headstrong 
That she wouldn’t think. 


Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
.Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
** No, no,” said the mother, 
‘You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree !’” 
**T don’t care,” said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 
**T don’t think the old folks 
Know quite everything.” 
Down he flew, and Kitty seized him 
Before he’d time to think, 
**Oh !” he cried, *‘ I’m sorry, 
But I didn’t think.” 
Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 
Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes of thinking wrong ? 
Can’t you take a warning 
From their dreadful fate, 
Who began their thinking 
When it was too late? 
Don't think there’s always safcty, 
Don’t suppose you know more 
Than anybody knows 
Who has gone before. 
But when you’re warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 
And don’t go under headlong, 
*Cause you didn’t think, 
—PHOEBE Cary. 





M. Faye, the French astronomer, supplies the 
public with an ingenious reason for the abnormal 
quantity of rain that has fallen of late in Europe. He 
says it isowing to innumerable comets that have 
traversed our system this year, which, by absorb- 
ing the solar rays, have set free an unusual quanti- 
ty of water, et 


~ 


-| whom we are to persouate, wore them. Under the pres- 


REAL ELOCUTION. 


FOR FOUR. OR FIVE BOYS. 

[This can be made a most laughable affair indeed. Four or five 
boys (not more) should be selected who can make the by-play ap- 
pear realand full of amusing incidents. The interestof the play 
does not centre in the ‘‘ Professor,’’ but in No. 2, who should, by 
his movements, even in the tragic sectences, aim to keep his head 
from being hit. No. 4 is the next character of most importance, 
and he should follow the lead of No.2 pretty closely. There 
must bean air of reality imparted to it, or it will fail of producing 
the best effect. The Professor should have quite a pompous 


manner, The boys should be from fourteen to hteen years of 
age—the tallest vill do for Professor.] oe 


Professor. (Entering and followed by four or five 
boys.) Now, young gentlemen, we have met to learn 
the wonderful art of elocution. This word is derived 
from two Latin words, E, out of, and loquor, loqui, lo- 
cutus, to speak, so the whole word means to speak out. 
Half the world speak down their throats—that is not 
elocution. I differ from every other teacher in this. I 
do everything called for in-the piece. If a cough is 
mentioned why I stop and cough, if a horse is spoken 
of, then I whinny like a horse, ThisI call real elocu- 
tion. You must observe two directions which I shall 
give you, first let your voices well out; next you must 
observe and copy me and my gestures. Can you re- 
member these? 
€ No. 1. Yes, sir; I think we can remember them ; but 
how much shall we let our voices out. I am always 
afraid I shall bust something if I let my voice out too 
much. 

P. Well, sir, Jet me hear you speak and then I can 
judge. Do you know ‘“‘On Linden when the sun was 
low ?” 

No. 1. Yes, sir; I know that ere song. 

P. Well, you may speak it. 

No. 1. (Puts himself in position, and in a very high 
and loud voice recites): 

“On Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 

P. (Clapping his hands to his ears)) Hold! enough, 
enough. Do you all speak as loud as that? 
No. 4. Just like that, sir. 
P. Well, then; I'll withdraw the rule requiring you 
to speak as loud as you can,and beg you instead, to 
speak moderately, moderately gentlemen. But you 
must speak and actas yousee medo. Our first selec- 
tion will be from Shakespeare. I told you all to provide 
yourselves with mantles, since the ancient Romans, 





ent circumstances, I stated that your sister’s water- 
proof cloak would answer every purpose. You will 
need swords. too. 

No. 2. I haven’t any sister, Professor. 

P. Well, get some one’s sister to lend you one. 

No. 3. Must it be some one’s sister? 

P. Certainly. Nowthrow them over your left arms 
thus. 

(In drawing them No.3 accidentally hits No. 4, who 
rubbing his arms, says :) 

No. 4. What are you about, hitting around in that 
way? You've got to be more careful. 

(No.1 also accidentally steps on the toes of No. 2, 
who limps around and makes great ado.) 

No. 2. Oh! oh! my corns. What do you step on my 
corns for, sir? 

P. Silence, gentlemen, you must be more careful. 

No. 2 and 4, Why, we were just as careful as we could 
be. It’s those fellows who ain’t careful. 

P. Now, then, gentlemen, in line if you please, and 
follow my directions. But first, I'll reciteas appropri- 
ate to the occasion, Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Advice to Players.’ 

‘* Speak the speech, I pray you, asI pronounce it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; butif you mouth it as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town crier 
spake my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand thus, but use all gently.” I will now take up 
Brutus’ speech, and gentlemen, be sure to imitate me ; 
it is thus you will learn. 

P. ‘‘If you have tears” (throwing right hand towards 
them.) 

Class. ‘‘If you have tears” (all throwing out their 
right hands with great animation.) 

P. ‘Prepare to shed them now” (puts hands to eyes 
and whines and cries.) 

C. ‘Prepare to shed them now” (also puts hands, 
ete.) 

(In doing this No. 1 hits No. 2 with his sword, and he 
calls out :) 

No, 2. Oh, why are you alwayshitting me? I'm half 
inclined to think you did it on purpose. Lain't going 





P. Silence, gentlemen. You must be willing to suffer 
in the cause of education. ‘‘ You all do know this man- 
tle,” (throwing out the left arm and pointing with the 
right.) 

C. “You all do know this'mantle,’, (same gestures, the 
various members dodging about as the swords are 
drawn. 

P. “I remember the first time ever Casar put it on.” 

C. ‘‘Iromember the first time ever Caesar put it on.” 

P. “Look,” (throwing out right hand.) 

C.§‘‘Look,” (repeat gesture.) 

P. ‘In this place,” (pointing.) 

P. “In this place,” (pointing.) 

P. “Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” (rushes sword 
through arm-hole.) 

C. ‘‘Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 

H. “ See what a rent the envious Casca made—here,” 
(pointing.) 

C. ‘‘See what a rent the envious Casca made—here,” 
(pointing.) 

P. “‘Thro’ this the well beloved Brutus stabbed, * 
(pointing.) 

C. ‘Thro’ this the well beloved Brutus stabbe}, ’ 
(pointing.) 

P. ‘“‘ And as he plucked his cursed steel away” (draw- 
ing sword back.) 

C. ‘* And as he plucked his cursed steel away” (draw- 
ing sword back.) and in so doing No. 1 hits No. 2in the 
stomach, which causes him to double up, and he cries 
out in a whining way: 

No. 2. There you go again, always hitting some one, 
youare. And I’m not going to stand your nonsense 
any longer. 

P. Silence, there. 

C. Silence, there. (No. 2 calls out with the rest, 
though still pretending to be in pain.) 
P. (Raising sword) Silence, I say. 
C. (Raising swords) Silence, I say. 
P. Now, gentlemen, listen to me. 
in the divine,bard. 
C. Ready. 

P. ‘* Then burst his mighty heart” (left hand on heart, 
and right arin over the eyes pretending to weep.) 

C. ‘* Then burst bis mighty heart” (imitating gestures, 
and No. 2 makes laborious efforts to cry.) 

P. “And in his mantle muffling up his face” (folds 
cloak around his head.) 

C, ‘‘And in his mantle muffling up his face” (old 
cloaks, etc. etc. No.2 does this in as grotesque a man- 
ner as possible.) 

P. ‘Great Cesar” (in a loud voice.) 

C. “‘Great Cesar” (verg loud, saying in a tone of sur 
prise.) 

P. ‘‘ Fell,” (going_suddenly on his knees.) 

C. ‘* Fell,” (go down suddenly on their knees, and they 
remain in this position about a minute, and then make 
an opening sufficient to see out and watch the rising of 
the professor, and rise when he does.)' 

P. Now, gentlemen, you have had your first lesson in 
real elocution, where everything is done that is spoken 
about in the piece itself. This one was intended to 
show you how an audience can be made to weep. The 
next will be toshow you how it can be made to laugh. 
(Exit.) 


That is not found 
Make ready, all. All ready. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used b; a? SAE athe maxzing sises, 
or they can be written out and distributed am tan, ae 
be written on the black-board each day. 


One forgives everything to him who forgives 
himself nothing. 

THERE is little in the world but that has cost 
some one deeply. 

You can get the respect of honest men in one 
way only—by deserving it. 

Hate enters sometimes into great souls; envy 
comes only from little minds. 

BETTER to be driven out from among men than 
to be disliked of children.—Dana. 

THE progress of rivers to the ocean is not so 
rapid as that of the man to error.—VoLTamRE. 

BE loving and you will never want for love; be 
humble and you will never want for guiding.—D. 
M. MULOocE. 

UNKIND language is sure to produce the fruits of 
unkindness—that is, suffering in the bosom of 
others. —BENTHAM. 

He who is false to present duty breaks a flaw in 
the loom, and will find the flow when he may have 








to stand it any longer unless I have achance to do some 
hitting back. 


forgotten its cause. —HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





ELSEWHERE. 

New JERSEY.—The school at Cedar Grove, Mr. A. 
pean C’erk principal, is spoken of in the Montclair 
Times in a very favorable way. 

Mass.—Principal Bentley of Lynn, has resigned to en- 
ier into a more lucrative business. Mr. Applebee of 
Rochester, N. H., is to take his place. 

InDIANA.—The Delaware Co. Institute held at Muncie 
prought out a large attendance of teachers. Addresses 
were made by Hon. R. S. Gregory, Jasper North, Supt. 
Clancy, Dr. Bowles, and Dr. Spurgeon. 

Pa.—The new Governor is an earnest and efficient 
superintendent of a Methodist Sunday-school in Phila. 
No better recommendation could be found of a man 
for a public office than that he is helpful of the moral 
growth of the young people of his community. 


WILI1IAMS COLLEGE.—James B, Jermain, Esq., has en- 
dowed the Professorship of Natural Theology with $50- 
000, as a memorial ofason. This College was the first 
of our colleges to send out a scientific expedition of its 
students ; it will send another next summer on a steam- 
er provided with apparatus for deep-sea dredging. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Venango county seems wide awake. 
We have the proceedings of the Institute Oct. 16-20 in 
1882, and have looked over it with much pleasure; it is 
aunique volume ; few institutes send out such a hand- 
some volume, Address 8S. H, Prather at Franklin, Pa., 
for copies. 

HoBoKkEN.—The Teacheis’ Association met Jan. 13, 
and was addressed by Amos M. Kellogg ; the subject was 
“The School of the Future.” Publication of the ad- 
dress was requested. The Teachers’ Association is a 
very useful institution in Hoboken ; all of the teachers 
attend, in fact it is required of them, The work going 
on in this city, while a quiet one, is evidently one that 
will last. The meeting of teachers is the first step of 
progress. 

East New YorK.—School Com. C. W. Hamilton of 
Kings county is nominated for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction by the teachers of East New York. He 
was a classmate of the Editor in the Albany Normal 
School, and since then has devoted himself to educa- 
tional work with assiduity and success; in every posi- 
tion he has won the esteem of those around him. If 
chosen to the office of State Superintendent he will dis- 
charge the duties with fidelity and ability. 


Mrs. E. C. Franklin, for the last nine years holding a 
responsible position with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. in 
Chicago, has recently become a member of the firm of 
*, R. Winchell & Co. of that city, well known educa 
tional publishers. Her long and intimate acquaintance 
with the schools and teachers of the West, as well as 
her business ability, peculiarly fit her for this position, 
She becomes practically the head of the firm, and will 
have the immediate management of its affairs. Mr. 
Winchell removes to Boston to take charge of D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s business in that city. 


CoLorapo.—At the Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
young men can earn enough to pay a iarge part of their 
expenses. The work is usually farm labor in summer, 
and in the wood-yard in the winter ; wages fifteen cents 
anhour. Better wages are paid for farm labor in the 
long summer vacation to those able and willing to do 
full work. Young women will be furnished in term 
time and also in vacation with some form of household 
labor to an amount sufficient to meet a considerable 
part of their expenses Both young women and young 
men who prove to be efficient helpers can by two hours 
of daily labor and by work Saturdays and vacations, 
including the long vacation, earn enough to pay their 
entire expenses throughout the course of study. This 
work is systematically furnished by officers of the col- 
lege, and can be depended upon by such students as 
prove that they can themselves be depended upon. Col- 
lege farm work, dairy work, the doing of chores for 
neighbors, domestic service and ot er forms of labor 
are offered to those whe wish to.carn their way. 


THE ‘‘marking” system is receiving atvention ; less 
confidence is felt in it than formerly. At the recent 
meeting of the Maine school principals the sentiment of 
the members seemed to be opposed to the system. Prin- 
cipal Rounds, of Farmington declared that much of the 
marking is sheer nonsense, besides being a great burden 
toteachers, He said. that. be had given up trying to 
find out a pupil’s knowledge bysearching examinations. 
He held brief examinations at unexpected times. Reci- 
tations, he added , cannot be judged so minutély as by 





tenths without interfermg:° with the mstruction. He 
thought that conduct should be taken into account in 
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marking, because teachers undertake to do something 
more in teaching than merely to make scholars—they 
strive to mold character. W. J. Corthell of Gorham 
Normal School would, he said, give more /or the judg- 
ment of the teacher at the close of the term than for 
any system of marking; would promote scholars upon 
the individual opinion of their teachers that they were 
able to do the work of the higher grade. Marking he 
thought an unhealthy stiniulant. 


RHODE IsLAND.—The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the R. I, Institute of Instruction will be held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Jan. 25, 26 and 27. Thursday—Higher 
Department: ‘‘ A Glimpse of the Higher Schools in 
France,’ Howaid M. Rice, Providence ; ‘‘ Mathematics 
in the Preparatory Schools,” Prof. N. F. Davis. Brown 
University ; ‘‘ Place of Natural Science in the High 
School,” E. 8. Ball, Westerly, RK. I.; “ Outside Topics in 
the High School,” L. H. Meader, Warren, R. I.: ‘* High 
School Exhibitions,” Miss 8. E. Doyle, principal of 
Providence High School ; *‘ How may High Schools be 
made more useful ?” Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport. R. I. 
Grammar and Primary Department : “Language,” Mrs. 
D. C. Heath, Boston ; *“ Geography,” Charles F. King, 
Boston. ‘‘Do the Common Schools educate the children 
above the position. which they are to occupy in life ?” 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord. Friday : ‘Address by 
the President ; ‘Political Science in Schools below the 
College,” Augustine Jones, Providence ; ‘Methods in 
Elementary Teaching,” N. A. Calkins, LL.D., New York; 
“The Moral Atmosphere of the School-room,” W. H. 
Lambert ; ‘Cultivating vs. overcrowding the Memory,” 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Connecticut. Free return tickets 
to members of the institute will be issued by the secre- 
tary, over the railroads. 


MICHIGAN.—Rev. J. E. Richards of St. Johns, Mich., 
has brought a suit for damages for slander against an 
infidel. The school board has decided to allow the read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools of the town, Most of its 
members attended the Congregational church and soon 
the church and its pastor became the target for the coarse 
assaults of infidelity, distributed broadcast in the com- 
munity in handbill form. The trial excited great in- 
terest and the court-room was crowded for a week. The 
jury rendered a verdict of $100 damages, which carries 
an’equal amount of costs. 

At the convention of county examiners held in Lans- 
ing, Mich., Dec. 27, a lively discussion was created by 
the introduction of a resolution by Secretary Marble of 
Calhoun county : ‘t Whereas, the teacher in our public 
schools ought to be pointed to as the highest type of 
morality and temperance ; and whereas, the patrons of 
the schools are compelled to trust this most of all im- 
portant sabjects, the moral character of teachers, to the 
judgment and decision of the board of examiners ; there. 
fore, as the sense of this convention, be it Resolved, That 
no one shall be deemed qualified to teach who is not a 
total abstainer from all intoxicants as a beverage, as 
well as the use of tobacco in any form.” The resolution 
was referre! to a ecommittee-of three. (It set some of 
the teachers (?) tothinking. Let Mr. Marble go on.—Ep.) 


ILL.—The State Teachers’ Meeting at Springfield was 
well attended. About 40 of the 102 County Supts. in 
their Division were present. The meeting took the 
form of an experience meeting, in which the individual 
superintendent related what he had done for his schools 
during the past year. Among the most interesting sub- 
jects discussed was that of Grading our Ungraded 
Schools, All went away impressed with the idea that 
a grand future is before our ungraded schools if they 
can be graded. All agreed to make an attempt at grad- 
ing, and report at the next annual meeting.—Piatt 
Coutty has started a local school journal, and Supt. 
Burgess is one of the editors.—The *‘ Decoration Day” 
inaugurated in Macon Co. some years since has now 
gtown iutoa permanent institution. The pupils and their 
teachers do not feel like abandoning their pleasant in- 
novation.—Messra. Grooves of Ivesdale, and McMinn of 
Tolono, are copducting a vigorous educational column 
in the Tulono Times.—Miss Mary Welch of De Witt Co. 
was the only lady superintendent re-elected.—Ex-Supt. 
William Hawley Smith read an able paper on School 
Amusements before the State Teachers’ Association. 
Sm th is now editor of the Peoria Call. 

Cs FOREIGN. 

_ Prvussia.—A great deal has been said about gy mnas- 
ticsin the Prussian schools. It is found that the boys 
are listless and inactive ; so much 80 the minister of edu- 


games. 


cation has ordered that they must be made to play 
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I graduated at anormal school and have been 
teaching two years; am now 21.” My success has 
been fair: each year has added to both salary and 
grade. I dearly love to teach and have no thought 
that does not tend towards my chosen profession. 
My pupils seem to love me and discipline is not a 
hard task, but the responsibility overpowers me 
when I realize it, and I feel unworthy. I want to 
spend next year in improving my teaching capaci- 
ty; what can I do to approach the true, the ideal 
teacher? Where can I go? What will do me most 
good ? H. J. A. 

(This is an important question. (1.) No really 
good teacher but feels the responsibility—it is a 
good sign. (2.) You desire to improve—that is 
still better. (3.) You ask where to go ? What to do? 
This is not easy to answer. There are special edu- 
cational schools that open in the summer; there 
are general schools such as Vassar, Wellesley ; 
there are subjects that could be studied in New 
York while you visited the best schools and made 
an exhaustive study of methods. As to the special 
schools—these occupy but a few weeks. There are 
three or four of those that are attaining a high 
standing; others will be added. Write to Welles- 
ley College and ascertain what they can do there 
for a teacher. As to spending several months in a 
city visiting schools and having a special study to 
follow, what do you think of that? Let others 
speak.—Ep.) 





Have you ever published in the ScHooL JOURNAL 
astanza containing the names of the English mon- 
archs? Please do $0. D. F. 8. 

(Here is the best we have seen; we -have used i} 
in school; by drilling it in well the skeleton of all 
English history is at hand.—Ep.) 

Two Williams and Henry, 

Stephen and Henry, 

Richard, John and Henry, 

Three Edwards, a Richard and three Henrys, 

Two Edwards, a Richard, two Henrys, 

Edward, Mary and Lib, 

James, two Charleys and James, 

William and Mary; Anne and four Gc orges, 

William fourth and Queen Vic 

The first five lines end with Henry. The third 
and fourth lines are peculiar, and easy to remember 
so isthe seventh; notice that lines four, five and 
six begin with Edward. 


For securing good, pure English in conversation 
nothing is more effective than kindly criticism. I 
have derived benefit frdm our dumb critics. Each 
day I secretly appoint one pupil from each class to 
keep a strict account of all mistakes made, either 
in recitation, at recess, or coming or going to 
school. No one knowing who the Argus-eyed 
watcher may be, all are kept on the alert, and 
many are the surprised faces when the report is 
called. This system makes each one heen to de- 
tect his own errors; keener to show the mistakes of 
others, and keenest to find a fault with one in au- 
thority. One pupil yesterday remarked: “* Why, 
Miss ——, I notice the language of eyery one now, 
and am constantly surprised at the blunders made. 
It keeps me busy correcting my mother’s gram- 
mar.” Right here was my opportunity. I said it 
hardly was respectful for her to criticise her par- 
ents. 1. Because parents are above children. 2, The 
parent's teachers may have neglected their duty. 
3. Weshall have all we can attend to at school. 

H. 





I have been a reader of your JouRNAL for some 
time, and regard it as one of the best educational 
paperf in the country; it should be in the hands of 
our teachers. I shall take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to the teachers of Arkansas. 





‘W. Ey. Tuompson, State Supt. of Arkansas, 
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SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 
(Continued from last week.] 

Another case presents itself. Here the teacher 
does not leave the child alone; on the contrary, is 
continually by his side. At this moment he is 
copiously ‘‘ imparting his knowledge” of some sub- 
ject to his pupil, whose aspect shows that he is 
not receiving it, and who therefore looks puzzled. 
The matter, whatever it is, has evidently little or 
no relation to the actual condition of the chiid’s 
mind, in which it finds no links of association and 
produces no intellectual reaction, and which there- 
fore does not co-operate with the teacher’s. He 
patiently endures, however, because he cannot es- 
cape from it, the downpouring of the teacher’s 
knowledge; but it is obvious that he gains nothing 
from it. It passes over his mind as water passes 
over a duck’s back. The subject of finstruction, 
before unknown, remains unknown still. Our ar- 
tist teacher, lookiug on, pronounces that this teach- 
ing is inartistic, as not being founded on Science. 
‘‘ The efficacy of a lesson is to be proved,” he says, 
‘‘by the part taken in it by the pupil; and here 
the teacher does all the work, the pupil does 
nothing at all. It is the teacher’s mind, not the 
learner’s that is engaged init. Our great master 
teaches by calling into exercise the learner’s pow- 
ers, not by making a display of his own. The 
child will never learn anything so as to possess it 
for himself by such teaching as this, which ac- 
counts the exercise of his own faculties as having 
little or nothing to do with the process of learn- 
ing.” 

Once more: our student, inforimed in the Science 
of Education, watches a teacher whois giving a 
lesson in language—say, on the mother tongue. 
This mother tongue the child virtually knows how 
to use already; and if he has been accustomed to 
educated society, speaks and (if he is old enough to 
write) writes it correctly. The teacher puts a book 
into his hand, the first sentence of which is, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly.” The child does not 
know what an “art” is, nor what is meant by 
speaking English ‘‘ correctly.” If he is intelligent 
he wonders whether he speaks it ‘‘ correctly” or 
not. As to the meaning of ‘‘ art,” he is altogether 
at sea. The teacher is aware of the perplexity, and 
desiring to make him really understand the mean- 
ing of the word, attempts an explanation. ‘‘An 
art,” hesays, (getting the definition from the dic- 
tionary), ‘“‘is a power of doing something not 
taught by Nature.” The child stares with aston- 
ishment, as if you were talking Greek or Arabic. 
What can be meant by a ‘“‘ power”—‘‘ what by being 
taught by Nature?” The teacher sees that his ex- 
planation has only made what was dark before 
darker still, He attempts to explain his explana- 
tion, and the fog grows thicker and thicker. . At 
last he gives it up, pronounces the child stupid, and 
ends by telling the child to learn by rote—that is 
by hurdy-gurdy grind—the unintelligible words. 
That at least the child can do (a parrot could be 
taught to do the same) ,and he does it; but his mind 
has received no instruction whatever from the les- 
son—the intelligence which distinguishes the child 
from the parrot remains entirely uncultivated. 

Our teacher proceeds to criticise. ‘‘ This is,” he 
says, ‘“‘altogether inartistic teaching. Our great 
master does not begin with definitions-—-and indeed 
gives no definitions—because they are unsuited to 
his pupil's state of mind. He begins with facts 
which the child can understand, because he observes 
them himself. This teacher should have begun 
with facts. The first lesson in Grammar (if indeed 
it is necessary to teach Grammar at all to a little 
child) should be alesson on the names of the ob- 
jects which the child sees and handles, and knows 
by seeing and handling—that is, has ideas’ of them 
in his mind. ‘‘ What is the name of this thing and 
of that ?” he inquires, and the child tells him. The 
ideas of the things, and the names by which they 
are known, are already associated together in his 
consciousness, and he has already learned to trans- 


late things into words. The teacher may tell him 
(for he could not discover it for himself) that a 
name may also be called a noun. ‘‘What then,” 
the teacher may say “‘is a noun ?” The child re- 
plies, ‘‘ A noun is a name of a thing.” He hascon- 
structed a definition himself—a very simple one 
certainly—but then it itisa definition which he 
thoroughly understands because it is his own 
work, This mode of proceeding would be artistic, 
because in accordance with .Nature There would 
be no need to commit the definition to memory, as 
a mere collection of words, because what it means 
is already committed to the understanding which 
will retain it, because it represents facts already 
known and appreciated. Thoroughly knowing 
things is the surest way to remember them.” 

In some such way as this our expert brings the 
processes commonly called teaching to the touch- 
stone of his Science, the Science which he has built 
up on his observation of the processes of Nature. 

I am atraid that, in spite of illustrations, I may 
still have failed to impress you as stronglyas I 
wish to do with the cardinal truth, that you can- 
not get the best results of teaching unless you un- 
derstand the mind with which you have to deal. 
There are, indeed, teachers endowed.with the pow- 
er of sympathizing so earnestly with children, 
that in their case this sympathy does the work of 
knowledge, or rathcr it is knowledge unconsciously 
exercising the power proverbially attributed to it. 
The intense interest they feel in their work almost 
instinctively leads them to adopt the right way of 
doing it. They are artists without knowing that 
they are artists, But, speaking generally, it will 
be found that the only truly efficient director of 
intellectual action is one who understands intellec- 
tual action—that is, who understands the true 
nature of the mind which he is directing. It is this 
demand which we make on the teacher that consti- 
tutes teaching as a psychological art, and which 
renders the conviction inevitable that an immense 
number of those who practice 1t do so without pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications. They under- 
take to guide a machine of exquisite capabilities, 
and of the most delicate construction, without un- 
derstanding its construction or the range of its 
capabilities, and especially without understanding 
the fundamental principles of the science of me- 
chanics. Hence the-telling, cramming, the endless 
explaining, the rote learning, which enfeeble and 
deaden the native powers of the child; and hence, 
as the final consequence, the melancholy results of 
instruction in our primary schools, and the scarce- 
ly less melancholy results in schools of higher aims 
and pretensions, all of which are the legitimate 
fruit of the one fundamental error which I have 


over and over again pointed out.—JosEPH PAYNE’s 
Lectures. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


By W. W. SPEER. 

I. Reading.—1. The purpose of reading. 2. 
Methods to be employed in teaching beginners. 
3. The time to begin to teacha pupil toread. 4. A 
pupil should not learn to read before he is familiar 
with his surroundings. Why not? 5. The effect 
on reading of training pupils to spell and pronounce 
words they do not understand. 6. Methods of se- 
curing good supplementary reading. 7. A knowl- 
edge of the rules for inflection and emphasis does 
not aid in securing natural expression Why not? 
8. Should ideas of color, form, number, distance, 
direction, size and weight be developed before chil- 
dren are taught to read ? 

II Language.—i. When and how we should 
begin to teach pupils to speak and write correctly. 
2. Grammar asa study. 8. When should we begin 
to teach parsing and analysis? 4. A teacher should 
understand the principlesof language. Why? 5. 
How to secure materials for written exercises. 

III. Geography.—1. How shall we begin to 
teach the subject of geography? 2. How to use 
the sand box and the molding board. 3. The prin- 
ciple we violate if we begin to teach text-book geo- 
graphy before teaching,real geography. 4. The aim 








‘in teaching map drawing. 





IV. Arithmetic.—i. A discussion of the Grube 
method. 2, A discussion of the Quincy course of 
study in arithmetic. 3. Dolan’s drill tables. 4. 
Teaching addition by the ‘‘ Word Method.” 5, 
What should be taught in the common schools? 6, 
How to secure neatness, accuracy and rapidity. 
7. Measures. 

V. Spelling—The relation of spelling to the other 
branches. 2. Best methods. 3. Spelling words in 
advance of the development of these words in other 
branches. 4. The effects of guessing at the spelling 
of words. 5. How to guard pupils against making 
mistakes. 

VI. Miscellaneous Topics.—1. Rousseau. 2. Co- 
menius. 3. Pestalozzi. 4. Froebel and hissystem. 
5. Color and form.—how to teach them. 6. How 
to train pupils to generalize—to return to nature. 
7. Class exercises illustrating methods in the differ- 
ent branches. 8. How to make teaching a profes- 
sion, 9. Calisthenics. 10. Care of school grounds 
andschool house. 11. Industrialwork. 12. Indus- 
trial exhibits. 13. Why ought drawing to be taught 
before penmanship? 14. The value of drawing as 
a means of expression. 15. How to teach drawing. 
16. A discussion of the relation of the common 
school studies. 17. The effect of accepting poor 
work. 18. District libraries. 19. Division of the 
animal kingdom. 20. Kindness to dumb animals. 
21. Clay modeling, paper folding, stick laying, peas 
work. 22. The principle of the whole before the 
parts applied to teaching reading. 23. ‘ That 
which we know thoroughly contains an explana- 
tion of what we do not know.” 24. ‘‘Observation is 
the absolute basis of all knowledge.” 25. ‘‘ Expres 
sion is a measure of knowledge,” or of the accuracy 
of the observation. 26. ‘It is what the child does 
for himself that educates him.” 27. ‘‘ The primary 
principle of education is the determination of the 
pupil to self-activity.” 28. Quality and not-quan- 
tity. 29. Impression before expression. ‘ 








NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SocieTy.—The sixteenth an- 
nual exhibition opens to the public Monday mornirg, 
Jan. 29th, at the Academy of Design, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. Asin other years, the exhibition 
of this society will occupy a prominent place in art 
events, many persons coming from great distances to 
attend it. 

Mr. HERRMANN’S CONCERT.—Mr. Edward Herrmann 
gave a concert Jan. 22d at Steinway Hall, assisted by 
his brother Mr. Carl Herrmann and Mrs. Albert Wilkes. 
Mr. Edward Herrmann isa violinist of repute, a member 
of the Philharmonic Society and a composer of merit. 
At this concert he took the burden of the work and wa3 
liberally applauded. His playing is sincere, earnest and 
attractive. His brother played delightfully on the pi- 
ano. The whole concert was well conceived and well ap 
plauded. 





Students and literary people generally will be 
glad to learn that the second volume of Professor 
James Baldwin’s notable work on ‘‘ English litera- 
ture” (vol. I, poetry; vol. II, prose,) wiJl be issued 
early in February by Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., 
of Phila. 7 


A CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 


This disease, which has, during the past twenty or 
thirty years abridged or entirely closed the ministerial 
usefulness of so many clergymen, has rarely found suc- 
cessful treatment under any of the old systems of med- 
icine. The following from Rev. J. B. Pradt of Madison, 
Wisconsin (late Assistant State Supt. of Wisconsin.) 
shows how ae in his case this disease yielded to 
the influence of Compound Oxygen. He says: ‘I had 
been troubled many years with ‘clergyman’s’ sore throat, 
and after a severe attack of influenza the upper of 
the lungs was left very tender and irritable, and J was 
obliged to desist entirely from using my voice in public 
service. A a two months trial of the Compound 
Cee, I found myself, tomy surprise and gratification, 

to go through services again, not only without 
any trouble but with little fatigue. Three months’ use 
of the remedy restored my voice and lungs completely, 
and greatly improved my general health. I feel it my 
duty, therefore, to bear testimony to its good effects. | 
have waited for time to test the permanence of the ben- 
efits received, and can say that during the t severe 
winter I have been entirely free from colds, and in better 
general health than for many years ; am sixty-five years 
of age.” Our treatise on Compound Oxygen, its na- 
ture, action and results, with reports of cases and full 
informatien, sent Drs. StaRkEY & Pasn, 110% 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





WHO iS THIS GIANT ? 





Jack the Giant-Killer was a strange little man. He 
went about seeking giants to killthem. But there are 
some giants that he could not kill, for they cannot die. 
And I think it is better for people to tame giants and 
make them dosome good in the world than to try to put 
them out of the way because they let them do so much 
harm. 

I know a great giant whose home is in every part of 
the world. He takes up more room than all the people, 
and covers more than half of the earth. We could not 
live without him as our servant, and we could not live 
with him as our master. 

He once broke out of his prison, and flowed over men 
heads, and under their feet, and round about them on 
every side. He filled the valleys and covered the moun- 
tains, and killed all the people in the world except eight 
men and women who knew he wascoming. It took 
many months to get him back again into his prison, and 
even now he runs out sometimes and takes men’s lives 
and robs them. 

But when he stays in his prison and minds his work, 
he is a good servant. He eats nothing. He asks for ne 
wages. He needs no clothes, He never sleeps. He 
works night and day. He never stops to rest, for you 
cannot tire him. 

One man builds a mill to grind his corn. He brings 
the giant and asks him to turn the great wheel thet 
drives all the other wheels. He does more work than 
many horses, and when his work is done he goes on his 
way. 

Another man has a great load to carry. Fifty horses 
could not move it. The man sets it down at the giant’s 
feet, and he takes it on his great broad back and bears 
itaway. He will carry the man and many of his ser- 
vants on the top of the load, and by the help of another 
giant will bear them around the world. 

Sometimes he is angry and has a fight with another 
giant. But his anger never lasts long. He seldom stands 
still, for he loves to roam about and see the world. He 
lives in the sea, and in rivers, lakes, and clouds. He 
will turn wheels, and bear ships and boats, an'l do good 
work if we tame him and make him our servant. But 
if we let him have his own way, he will destroy us. 
Now, what is his name?—Scholar's Companion. 


KEEPING HIS WORD. 








The saying, ‘‘ to be faithful in little things is some- 
thing great,” is nowhere more true than in regard to 
keeping engagements. Sir Walter Napier kept his word 
for the sake of a child, yet, perhaps, he received the 
greater benefit of the two ; for a good act builds up a 
character, and this will be long remembered to his 
praise : 

While walking one day he saw a little girl about five 
years of age, who was sobbing bitterly, while gazing in 
dismay at the remains of a broken dish lying at her 
feet. He kindly asked the cause of her grief. 

‘I was bringing my father his dinner,” she said, ‘‘and 
Ishall be beaten when Igo home for having been so 
careless.” But, on seeing the benevolent expression of 
the old soldier, aray of hope revived, and she said to 
him, with all the naiveteof youth, ‘‘ Can you not mend 
it for me?’ 

The general could not undertake to do that, but he 
said he would give her the money to buy another, and 
took out his pursefor that purpose. Unfortunately, it 
happened that he had no small change, and so he prom- 
ised to come back the next day, at the same hour, and 
give her the promised sum, and the child went away 
quite comforted, and trusting in his word. 

On going home, the general found an invitation to 
dinner for the following day, when he would meet some 
friends whom he was very desirous of seeing. But the 
place was at some distance from the town where he was 
then living, and how could he avail himself of the in- 
vitation without disappointing the little girl? So he de- 
clined the mvitation on the score of a previously made 
engagement, preferring to lose the pleasure of seeing his 
friends rather than disappoint the little girl who had 
trusted him.—Scholars’ Companion. 





THE best portion of a good man’s life is his little, 
nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love. 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC 


And Cook Boox mailed free on application to the Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
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The TROT of the ‘Sal JOURNAL intend to 
give their readers each month a pretty clear idea of 
the books of the month. This list will be of value 
to the increasing number in all sections who want 
to keep posted on the new publications. Prices will 
be given and other information to guide buyers. 
Publishers will please send us information betore 
the 20th of each month. Reviews will be found in 
their appropriate place, but brief, descriptive notices 
will be added to the titles. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Energy: Efficient and Final Cause. By James McCosh, 
D. D., LL. D. Paper, 50 cents, 


“Tt is not unlikely to prove true in on —~ that men ~ useful 
popular service which . MeCoh has cause of 


dered to 
t thinki d t d phil hy if lif Ch Ine 
Ph shite Series, the f.tound philcosph ich h, Criteria of D 
Kinds of Truth as Opposed to Agnosticiam, we have pe 
great satisfaction.” —The Independent. 
Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
Parts of the Phedo of Plato. An Introduction by 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 50 c. 


This volume offers a new translation of the parts of Plato most 
essential to an understanding of the personal character and the 
moral position of Socrates, and includes a famous specimen of 
Plato's speculations on one of the grandest subjects. 


The Campaigns of the Civil War. XI. The Shenan- 
doah Valley in 1864. By George E. Pond. $1. 


Bibliotheca Theologica. A Select and Classified Bibli- 
ography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 
ture. By John F. Hurst, D.D., LL. D. $3. 


A select and classified catalogue of words in the whole domain 

4 —— ay and general religious literature, intended for the 

e theological student, the teacher of advanced Bible- 

ot in ea ools, and for the general reader of religious 
wor! 

A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of | ea¢ 
the New Testament. By John Alexander Thoms. 
Published under the authorization of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. $2.50. 

The compiler of this yt and complete work has availed 
himself of the experience of his predecessors to introduce a few 
evident improvements in the way of classification, and he has in 


all cases put the views of the American Committee, as ex 7 
—— the aes readings, on a par with those of the Eng 


ie and Cakes. A New Collection of Standard, 
Fresh and Original Receipts for Household and 
Commercial Use. By ‘‘An American.” $1.50. 
More than a hundred different receipts for Ice-Creams, Water- 
Ls Sherbets, Biscuits, Glaces, Iced Soufties, Frozen Fruits, Fro- 
M G iced dainties 


ings, Merangues, and other 
siven, with rules for preparing all the various flavorings. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEw York. 


The Jews of Barnow. Stores by Karl Emil Franzos, 
Translated by M. W. Macdowall, With a Preface 
Thins Barnet Phillips. ms: 

ese stories deserve great They are toldin a simple, 
ountght tforward style, hd aA ayer times, when the situation re- 
quiresit, toa very high level. The whole book may be strongly 


recommended to —- who can appreciate a good workman 
ng @ novel sub; 
Mrs. Lorimer. By Danae Malet. $1. 


It has merit, and merit, as a study of character, of man- 
ners, og r emotion; it is fortunate and elegant in  F it 
abounds in delicate touches of observation and in + aed and 

iticism ; it has the quality of completen 
Homespun Stories. By Ascot R. Hope, eo of 
** Stories of Young Adventurers,” etc. With Illus- 
trations, $1.25. 


These stories are homespun in the sense that the tellers thereof 
have taken them from their own reminiscences of early life, with- 
out going further afield in search of marvels and strange adven- 
tures. 


The Use ofthe Voice in Reading and Speaking. A 
Manual for Clergymen and Candidates for Holy 
Orders. By the Rev. Francis T. Russell, M. A. $1.50. 

This treatise records the results of some thirty years of study 
and observation in the expressive uses of the voice. 

Heat as a Mode of Motion. By Professor John Tyn- 
dall. With Illustrations. $2.50. 

For this new and enl edition, the illustrations of the me- 
chanical production of it have been varied and multiplied to 


some extent. New ww on Heat have been introduced, while 
the sections treating Chemical and Physiological H ve 
been altered and expanded. 


Herbert Spencer in America. Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a collection of the addresses delivered at the ‘ Spencer 
Dinner” by Spencer, Profs. Fiske, Sumner, Youmans, H. W. 
Boccher ai of It contains more compressed thought from 

rections 


kuyotber venus.” 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. $2. each. 
This edition is edited with in notes by Geo. P. La- 
volume, and a steel 


in 
trop, and has an original etching 
Life of rons Bull. By Sara C. Bull, $2.50. 


Thisisa interesting biography of a wonderful man and 
a great 





Through Siberia. By Henry Lansdell. $3. 


This book of travel is provided with illustrations and ma 
ume upon this remote country, 


sand, 
unlike many another v 
ten from actual know 


James Monroe. By D. C. Gilman. 
men” series. $1.25. 


This is the first bi hy of Monroe. and isan excellent one 
it defines many poli intricacies of his time 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, New York. 


Six Months in Persia. By Edward Stack. $4.50. 


This is published in two volumes with seven fine maps. It is an 
interesting and instructive book of travel. 


Sketches of Military Life in Italy. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. $2. 


** American States- 


This is by a very successful writer, of whom it is said, “ He is a 
poet,.an artist, a wonder-worker in words." 
Chapters on Evolution. By Andrew Wilson. $2.50. 


This is a popular history of Darwinism and allied theories of 
development. 


Science Ladders; Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 
By N. D’Anvers. 
This is a reader on Natural History, and is designed to teach the 
great laws of the animal kingdom in the simplest language. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 
Talks and Stories about Heroes and Holidays. Edited 
by Rev. W. F. Crafts. $1.25. 


A volume of short, illustrated sermons to boys and girls, by 
twenty-one preachers of the United States and Great Britain, with 
original illustrations by Miss Lilian |. Brigham. 


Personal Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher. 
J.C. White. 10 cents. 
This is a valuable pamphiet, a fine subject being well treated. 


GINN, HEATH & CoO., 


Greenough’s Virgil. By J. B. Greenough, of Harvard 
University. $1.55. 


This contains the Pastoral poems and six books of the A®neid, 

= the life of the poet, introductions, a synopsis preceeding 
h book, and an Index of Plates; also 125 illustrations from 
ancient objec ts of art. Fully annotated for schoo! and college use 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Portia, or By Passion Rocked. By the author of * 


ly Bawn.” Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 40 cents. 


This is a pleasing and interesting novel by the author of several 
popular books. 


re-| The Colonel's Daughter; Or, Winning His Spurs. By 
By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. $1.50. 


This is well written: the scene is laid in Arizona; the plot is 
good ; it is one of the most important of new novels. 


Hamilton, Philosophical Classics. By John Veitch, 
LL.D. Edited by Dr. Wm. Knight, $1.25. 


This is a highly interesting and instructive work, being the sixth 
of the series. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., New York. 


The Early Days of Christianity. By F. W. Farrar. 
75 cents, 


an is the Author’s Edition, complete tn one volume, with over 
680 pages. 


By Rev. 


Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Mol- 


The Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 
Kinns, Ph.D. $3. 


This is a masterly work, 
finely gotten up. 


Constitutional History and Political Development of 


the United States. By Simon Sterne. $1.25 
get Ge trum revised edition of an excellent and noted 
work. 


Samuel 


published with 110 illustrations, and 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


The Problem of the Poor. 90 cents. 


This is a record of quiet work among the unruly and degrade! 
of the city. 
Bullet and Shell. By George F. Williams. $2.75. 
This is a stirring book of the war as the soldier saw it: the 
camp, the march, picket, battle-field, bivouac. prison, and hospital 
Sold by su ion only. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


The Clarendon Dictionary of the English Language. 
45 cents. 


This isa handy word-book for easy reference, giving the present 
usage of the language in spelling, pronunciation and definitions. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Stories of Discovery. By Edward E. Hale. $1. 
This Sa@uuing book for young people by a well-known and 


Around the Hub. By Samuel Adams Drake. $1.50. 


This isa boys’ book upon the primitive manners and customs 
in and about Boston previous to the Revolution. 


wensia af re ; Or, Islam's Rosary. By Edwin Ar. 
1 


This is a volume of ninety-nine Pe mare po names of Allah, with 
comments in verse {rom various Oriental sources. By the author 
of “ The Light of Asia.” 


ELDRIDGE & BRO., PHILADELPHIA. 
A Hand-book of English and American Literature. By 
Esther J. Tri $1.50. 


This is & historical and critical work, with illustrations from the 
writings of each successive period. 


writ- * 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT.. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE CLARENDON DicTionary...By Wm. Hand 

Browne and 8. § Haldeman, LL.D. New-York: 
University Publishing Co. $0.45. 

“We have examined this little work and find it an 
admirable little manual. _ It is printed in clear type 
and is clear, concise and accurate. It comprises a 
dictionary and a supplement of geographical names, 
Scripture names, French and Italian and Latin 
phrases and abbreviations, in all 872 pages. In 
these pages a vast amount is compressed; the same 
word is not represented when marking a noun and 
a verb; derivatives are placed under primitives. 
The pronunciation is given very clearly—thisis the 
work of Prof. Haldeman. The work is very hand- 
somely printed and bound, and presents an attrac- 
tive appearance. It cannot but become popular in 
the schools. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. By 
Frank Peavey, Detroit, Mich. Price fifty cents. 

The author is principal of the Tappan School in 
Detroit, and he presents this volume as a teacher to 
teachers. It is written with the desire of making 
the study of geography interesting rather than irk- 
some. It is a plan he has found satisfactory in his 
own school for several years. .It begins with ques- 
tions on direction, distance, etc., all of the simplest 
kind; from this part it goes on by ‘careful steps to 
the more cumplex problems that geography pre- 
sents. We deem it a very valuable volume and full 
of suggestion to the teacher. It has no maps; it is 
not intended to supplant the ordinary geography: It 
refers to the treatises in use, and by using it the 
pupil will be forced to have recourse to his geogra- 
phy for information. The author has certainly 
produced a very helpful book. 

OxForp’s SENIOR SPEAKER. By William Oxford. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 75 cents. 

This is a collection of exercises in declamation, 
recitation and representation, and has 90 portraits 
and illustrations. It is very carefully.selected and 
on the whole is most admirably adopted for ad- 
vanced classes in the schools. The pieces are very 
available ; the selection has been made with ability. 
We find Everett, Webster, Whipple, Fox and 
Patrick Henry, and many others are represented. 
The volume is an ample one, numbering 432 pages. 
Dialogues and dramatic pieces, humorous and 
comic pieces will be found in its pages.. We.-cor- 
dially commend the volume. 

Our WoRLD, or First Lessons in Geography for 
Children. By Mary L. Hall. Boston: Ginn &! 
Heath. 

This elementary text-book has met with much 
favor from the reason that it proceeds in a manner 
adapted to the capacities of children. The volume 
proposes that the teacher know her subject and that 
she presentit tothem orally. The volume is really 
a reading-book on geography—and a very interest- 
ing one at that. The idea suggested in it has been 
seized upon during the past year, and the facts of 
geography have been made more tangible than ever 
before. Some of the facts of geography relate to 
maps, and should be studied from maps. The rest 
are a matter of reading and the pupil should early 
read as much as possible about geography. There 
has been a mistake made in presenting geography 
in a bald and cold style; this volume is a move in 
the right direction. 

RaGnarok: The Age of Fire and Gravel. By 
Ignatius Donnelly. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00. 

The title of this book is takeri from the, Scandi- 
navian mythology and means ‘‘the darkness of the 
gods.” The work is made up of a chain of argu- 
ments and facts in support of some rather startling 
theories. It holds that the Drift Age ‘with its great 





5 


deposits of clay and gravel, with its decomposed 
rocks, its rents and caverns; came from the contact 
of the earth with a comet, the drift material being 
brought here by that means. It also supports the 
theory that man lived on the earth at’ that: time 
in a highly civilized state; but that nearly ‘all the 
human family perished with the mammoth and 


| other great pre-glacia] animals. The author gives 


evidence that the legends of all races of the world 


cointide with the theory of this catastrophe which 
was followed by a terrible age of ice and snow, 
floods, clouds and an deep enfolding darkness upon 
the face of the globe. 

The book has well been spoken of as one of the 
most original and striking productions of recent 
times. Mr. Donnelly, quite remarkably, bears his 
theories out in unison with the Bible citing the 
manner of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the book of Job, as well as other passages. 

Whether the assumption upon which the book is 
‘written be true or not, readers will find it very in- 
teresting, and to those who read ‘“‘Atlantis” by the 
same author, this will be worth reading for the 
sake of Mr. Donnelly’s confirmation of many of the 


Ragnarok’s readers may fail to believe in it, 
but none will fail to appreciate the mind of its 
author and to enjoy its pages. 

THE Boy TRAVELLERS. Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00. 

Boys and girls of all ages will be charmed and in- 
terested with this new book from the author of the 
‘Young Nimrods” and a number of other fine 
volumes for young people. Although travel in 
Egypt and the Holy Land has been a favorite 
theme for books of description, no one will find 
this one commonplace. The experiences of Frank 
and Fred are mainly those that the author himself 
went through in his own journeys at different times. 
The volume is large and excellently gotten up; 
the book is written in story form and tells what 
they saw and heard, and often repeats their con- 
versations: with some high authorities, who are 
giying them information. All that would interest 
us if we were in their places is told. The book is 
far from a mere record of the sights of countries, 
cities and institutions; it tells of the manners of 
the people, past and present, gives bright historical 
sketches of many of the scenes they visit. All of 
this is well and abundantly illustrated. Very 
handy maps are furnished of the countries and 
cities they pass through. These are not of the 
awkward fold-up style, but of convenient size and 
shape so that they may be consulted without lay- 
ing down the book. Mr. Knox's language is fluent, 
simple and to the point. His style is bright, in- 
teresting and forcible. He has the happy faculty 
of: stating facts in a satisfactory manner; with 
brevity but not baldness. 

Lowest Forms oF WATER ANIMALS. By N. D’An- 
vers. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Fifty cts. 

This volume is No. V. of the Science Ladders and 
is a very pretty manual indeed. It is designed to 
teach the great laws of the animal kingdom in 
language simple enough to be intelligible to any 
child who can read. The work discusses protoplasm, 
the rhizopods, the infusoria, the sponges, the corals, 
ete.’ It is not the first book that has undertaken 
this task, but it is the first that has made these 
matters entirely plain to children. We deem the 
book one that will please the teachers of primary 
departments. 


A CoMPARATIVE GERMAN Primer. By C. T. Eben. 
New York: B, Westerman & Co. 

The English language is derived from the Ger- 
man or Saxon, hence many words are the same in 
both German and English, such as arm, hand, 
finger. The author has constructed this little 
book on this similarity; it will prove very ‘ser- 
viceable to those who are to learn German. We 
wish the author could induce the Germans to use 
the roman type. 








NOTES. 

Tue Rahway (N. J.) Republican says :—“The Dec. 
number of the SGHOLAR'S ComPaNION, published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., contains a neat little story 
written by Miss Josie Folsom, of this city. It is 
the custom of the publishers to give a nice present 
to any scholar whose articles are of merit enough 
for admission to their columns. The publishers 
sent Miss Folsom a copy of Miss Leighton’s Per- 
plexities, and in a letter to her say: ‘Your com- 
position was very good, and we hope you will 
greatly enjoy your prize.’ Her name also ap- 
pears among the ‘Star Roll’ as having answered 
several questions correctly. The magazine is a 
monthly, only fifty cents a year, and contains 
much matter interesting to schoars. We will 
probably publish Miss Folsom’s story in our next 


theories advanced therein. A large number of | issue.” 


+ 





More bounteous run rivers when the ice that 
locked their flow melts into their waters. And 
when fine natures relent, their kindness is swelled 
by the thaw. 

A CoFFEE PLANTATION.. One of the largest coffee 
plantations in Brazil is the Fazenda Santa Catha- 
rina, 100 miles from Rio Janeiro. It covers an area 
of more than twenty square miles, contains 1,700,000 
bearing trees, and employs six hundred slaves. 

PITTSBURG has a company, with $750,000 capital, 
organized to manufacture nails of Bessemer steel. 
and factories in Wheeling will come only a little 
later. The steel article is stiffer and tougher than 
the iron nail, and so much lighter that the added 
cost per pound will be more than balanced by the 
increased number. 


AT the layingof the foundation of the Preston 
(England) Library, founded by a bequest of $500.- 
000, Lord Derby said: ‘‘In the middle ages it was 
thought strange and even discreditable if any man, 
well off died without bequeathing something to 
the Church. May it not'come to bethought in the 
same way a thing not unusual, but to be expected, 
and almost a matter of course, that every one who 
has something to spare from the wants of his family 
shall, either in life, or at the close of ‘it, contribute 
something to the enjoyment or the intellectual re- 
quirements of the community in which he lives.” 


THe ‘‘SevenWonders” of the Ancients were mere 
trifles compared with the wonders of the present 
time, the Brooklyn bridge, for example. The 
whole seven wonders put together would sink into 
insignificance could their builders have seen a 
lightning express train at full speed. Add to these 
the electric lighting, ocean steamers and modern 
convenience of telephone, we need not spend much 
time on the wonders of the past. 


THE first Spanish lady doctor has just taken her 
degree in Madrid: She has met with considerable 
opposition, but her success has encouraged another 
compatriot to adopt the same. profession, and the 
latter, after being refused admission to the Valen- 
cia School of Medicine, is now studying in Madrid. 

THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER.—The oldest newspaper 
in the world is the King-Pau, or ‘‘ Capital Sheet,” 
published in Pekin. It first appeared A. D. 911, 
but was irregular in its issues until 1851. Since 
then it has been published weekly until the fourth 
day of June last, when by order of the reigning 
Emperor it was conyerted into a daily with three 
editions, morning, midday and evening. The King- 
Pau is edited by six members of. the Han-Lin Aca- 
demy of Science, appointed and salaried by the 
Chinese State. The total number of copies printed 
daily varies between 13,000 and 14,000. 
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Brain. and Nerve Food. 


‘VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
yoo er or excessive brain fati 
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Hew Revised Edition-of Bancrott's History of the United States, 








Volume One 


Now Ready ! 





HISTORY 


—OF THE— 


UNITED 


STATES 


From the Dicovery of the Continent to the Establishment of the Contitution in 1789. 


By GEORGE 


BANCROFT. 





An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly revised. 
To be published complete in six volumes, octavo. 





THE undersigned have great pleasure in announcing a new revised edition of 
BANCROFT’s world’s-famous HISTORY OF THE UNITED SrarTss, in a style and at a price 


that meet a popular want. 


The work has been for some time passing through the hands of the author, who 
has made extensive changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in others, 


and carefully revising. It is practically 


a new work, embodying, as it does, the 


results of the latest researches, and er. joying the advantage of the author’s long and 


mature experience. 


The original octavo edition isin twelve volumes, The present edition will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, octavo, averaging over 600 pages each, the price being corres- 


pondingly reduced. 
Volume one is now ready. 


The other volumes will follow at short intervals. 


Handsomely printed from new type, and bound in cloth, uncut, with gilt top, 


price, $2.50 per volume. 





Booksellers in all parts of the county will receive subscriptions ; or the volume will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt. of price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
{, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








Lee & Shepard's Handbooks. 


“BOOKS WHICH CONTAIN MORE 


PRACTICAL VALUE THAN MANY 


VOLUMES OF TEN TIMES THEIR BULK.” 





Pronouncing Handbook. 
Of 3000 Words often Mis nounced, and of 
Words as to which a choice of Sromeqaten 
isallowed. Ry RICHARD SOULE and Loomis 
J. CAMPBELL. Price, 50 cts. 


ee of English Synonyms. 
ween — dix showing the Correct Use of 
cE a Tae of Foreign 
Loomis J. CAMPBELL. Price, 


This em little yolume contain} about 

40,000 synonymous words. 
Handbook of Conversation. 

lts Faults and Its one — ANDREW 

P. Peasopy, D.D., —~ He —1. Dr. 

"s Lecture; 1 Mr, ya ture ; 

Gwynn’ 's “ A Word to the Wise, 

Im of Ex 


and Speaking”; 4. Mistakes 
a in Speaning and Writing 


Taxidermy Without « Teacher. 
Competes ug and Pr Manualot Instruction for 


or Hints on 

Sof impee 
mpro 

Corrected.’ Pri 


Handbook of Punctuation, 


and Other Ty hical Matters. For the use 
of Printers, «Au oa Teachers, and Scholars. 
By Marsu. T. BIGELOW, Oorgester at the 
University Pr Press, Cambridge, 


Hints and Helps. 


For those who Write, Print, or Read. By BEn- 
JAMIN DREW, Proof-reader. Price, 50 cts. 


Handbook of Light Gymnastics. 
By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at 
Path h (female) College, Northampton, Mass. 


Handbook of Elocution Simplified. 


By phoma K. Forsgs, with an Introduction by 


BAKER. Price, 50 cts. 
Short Studies of American Authors. 
By Faas Westworts Hicerson. Price, 


Rn Stars and the Earth; 


ans Aa ne Sap x iat pal Ha ty ae 
un ao in u MAS HI 
By eine lamirnation for Pre- LL.D., late President of ? Harvard University. 
cote ble Hoctpes es. By Wauaren whet 
— llusteated. — Handbook of Water Analysis. 
sree ; By Gro. L. Austin, M.D. , 50 cts. 


Hox to Cateh snd How to Prepare Thom for the 


Comprising tion 
for the Field-Naturatist, By wae P. 
MANTON. 


Tilustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Field Botany. 


4 Bapteeehs tee the Collector. Containing in- 
structions for Gathering and Prese 


Plant Priuting, and the Skeleto ising 

& y, uting, n 

yp By Watrer P, Manton. Ilus- 
trated. y PS 





Handbook on Wood Engraving. 


With Practical Instructions in the Art for per- 
sons to learn ~ “ an —~ wrod} 
Con a Description ools an 
ratus and explaining the Manner of En. 
frexine Various Classes of Work; also a 

of the Art from its Origin to 
ent Time. By Lg Wood 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By Dowenss | FRAZAR. Classic size, tena With 
us Diagrams and Illustrat 
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IENTS h tn every County and State to sell our SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS to whom 
hemes Pocaaet will be made and exclusive territory given. Address 


LEE ar and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


















cooD NEWS 


*| of Funk & Wagnalis. 
was needed.” 





FEBRUARY 


Atlantic. 


Michael Angelo: A Drama 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


“ As vigorous and beautiful as anything he 
ever wrote,” 


The Ancestral Footstep 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The closing installment of this Outline of a 
Romance, which shows the wonderful power oi 
HAWTHORNE®’s imagination and the unsurpassed 
felicity of his style. 


Stage Rosalinds 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


The Story of Joseph Lesurques 


An exceedingly interesting story of mistaken 
identity. 


Some Truths about the Civil Service| 


By HENRY L. NELSON. 


Puget Sound. 
By H. H. 


With other Essays, Poems, 
tors’ Club and Book Reviews. 





Contribu- 


35 Cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


HAWTAORNE'S WORKS. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


An entirely new edition from new Grouoe Y 
lates, with Introductory Notes GRORGE 
THROP, eothor of * A Study of Hawthorne” 
an original full page Etching and a new vignette 
woodcut in each volume. In 12 volumes, crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2. a volume. 


NOW READY: 
Yol. 1. Twice-Told Tales. 
Vol. If. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


New edition, carefully revised, and containing 
anew preface. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Talks on Art. Second Series.) 
By WILLIAM M. HUNT. 8vo, $1. 


A second collection of wise and epigrammatic 
remarks by one of the most eminet and original 
of American artists. 








*,* For sale by all Bookscllers. Sent by mail post- 
pgid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


STANDARD LIBRARY.---New Series, 1883, 


Consists of —_ el, Adv: nture, Popular Science. 
Biography and Humor, all popular, new and 
Standard. Large type, laid paper, artistic cover, 
12mo size. First book ready: 
Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 
Price 25 cents. 
Subscription for the year, 26 Nos, 


Thos. Armitage, D. D., page > 
4. Mark Ei in oD. LL D.. 
Pres. Ma opkine I. Ree le says: 
e reach of the 


$5.00. 


“The attem malls to place good 
meneee is worthy of all 


Chas. B. «Hill, D- } D., say 
stri: tor the greatest good to the larg- 
pbs fF, but me down ou the side of the masses. I 
inclose my subscription for a a: 
J. ¥. Newman, D. D., 
“TI have “ faith from’ the i tocinntng fn the misst 


90 VOLUMES IN OnE 
aunt ne itd rea : phy} 


4 uli: «Libera, 
1 gebedi ‘eka 
et FR dala 7d! 27 ag 


m.CULLEN BRYANT'S LIBRARY 
a oF PozTRY AND SONG. % 

Containing 2000 Poems from 700 Au- 
thers. Complete Index of Poetical Quo- 
tations, with 13,000 References. Alto- 
gether, a Classified Cyclopadia of Poetry 
and Poetical Quotations, Richly Illus- 
trated. 











PATTON'S 


AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


From Review in N. Y. Observer, Oct. 19th, 1882. 
“ We take great picasure in commending it for 
general reading and reference, for use in colleges 
and schools, and for all the purposes of a com- 
plete and accurate history. It is not a mere rec- 
ord of events and dates, but, from the earlicst 
riod down, the author has aimed to trace to 
pac “ »propriate sources the formative influences 
ave given character to different portions 
of tae country and to the respective communitics, 
showing what has made them what they are. 

“ We have 1m it a panoramic view of the nation, 
from its origin, through its wonderful progress, 
to its present standing among the nations of the 
world. 


“The publishers have brought out the work in 


very handsome style. The numerous engravings 
of eminent men give it also the atiractiveness of 
a National Portrait Gallery.” 
The Christtan Union says: 
“Prof. Patton approaches much nearer to the 
Ideal Historian than any writer of similar books. 
His work must be given the highest place among 


short histories of the United States.”" 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
27 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


In clear type, cleanly printed on first-class pape r 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and in 
side and back stamps. Price 73 Cts. each 
Remela. By Georor Evior. 
Uarda. By Gronce Evers. 
John Halifax, a Gentleman. 


(Eight Volumes.) 


By Mrs. MvLock 


Jane Eyre. By Caan.orre Brorte, 
Hypatia. By Cuagtes Kivoster. 
Cerinne. By Mapame De Start. 
Last ef the Mebicans. By James Fextwornr Cooren,. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. Dy Teomas Hucnes 
The Bight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 


Macaulay's History of Englard. 3 vols, $2. 
The Sketch-Book. Invive. 1 vel., 75 Cents. 


Kaickerbocker Histery ef New Yotk. 1 vol., 
25 Cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding /ree. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaki. 

Werks of Flavius Joxephus. 1.144 pages tn one 
volume quarto. Extra large type, cleanly printed 
on first class paper, handsomely and substantially 
bound. Prices: Cloth $2.60; Half Leather, $3.50 

Kitto’s ¢ yclepacdia of Biblic al Literature. 
1.000 pages in vols, 12nx Clear type, clean 
= ting, first-class paper and handsome binding. 
"rices: Cloth h $2.50; Haif Leather, §3.50 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 404 pages in one 


volume, 16mo a clear type, cleanly printed 
on first-class paper handsomely and substantially 
bound. Prices : Cloth, §0 lalf Leather, $1 25 
Pepe's Homer: e lliad. 45 2 pages in one volume, 
Tero ©. Large clear type, cleanly = -~ on first 
er apd handsome ly boun Prices : Cloth, 


CLitke pa 
$075; Half Leather, §1 25. 
Pope’s Hemer's Odyssey. 346 gages tn ons vetame. 
Timo Large clear type, cleanly printed on first 
ranJ handsomely boum Prices : Cloth, 
one Hair Peng 1.25. These two volumes in 
loth, $1.25 ; Half Leather, $2. 
Creansy's punees Decinive Battivseotthe World. 
208 pages in one volume, lémo. Large clear type, 
cleanly Diy printed on first-class paper and handsome- 
ly pound. Prices : Cloth, $0.75; Half Leather, $1.25. 
Platarch’s Lives of the Peets, 9265 pages In one 
volume. Large cleartype cleanly printed and 
baad 





They have done for the public 
what lo 
Ezre A t, LL.D... Harvard C ollege, cage : : 

“T heartily approve of your project. send you my 
subscription.” 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

For wale at Book Stores and News Stands, or sent, 
post-paid, by the publishers. 
FUNK & WAGNALIS, '¢ & 12 Dey St., N.Y 
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BUCKEYE BELL rOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chureh 

is, Fire Alarms,FParma,etc. FULL 
ARKANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





ly bound. Prices: Cloth, $1; Half Leather, 
$150 


8. W. GREEN'S SOW, Publisher, 
606 Broadway, New York. 


WE WANT 1 an BOOK AGENTS 
THIR' TY.TH & Gen. SHERMAN'’S Bran New Boox 
REE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Shermas, Superd Dtuctrations. This 
t work was subscribed for by | rest Arthur, Gen. Grent, 


d hundreds of eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the most 
aluab ahem ye ng book ever written. It sells bbe wal fire, 
end is the 


te} apoe tp cols moner ev r offered ie nts. 
Seni fore ree Extra Trrmas. Specimen Plate, ete., @ 
to _ See WORTHINGTON & co. Hartford, Oe ‘on 
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Dr. Hawks, an old time eloquent and 
popular New York divine, once asked the 
vestrymen of his church to increase his 
salary because of his increased family ex- 
pense. ‘Don’t trouble yourself,” said the 
vestrymen, “‘the Lord has said He will 
care for the young ravens when they cry.” 
‘* I know that,” said the clergyman, ‘‘but 
nothing is said about the young Hawks.” 

‘* WHaT makes you ask such a high 
price for this little room?” asked Kosicusco 
Murphy of an Austin landlord. ‘Well, 
there is a young man next door who plays 
on the accordeon. You don’t expect to have 
your innermost soul stirred up from the 
bottom every evening and not pay any- 
thing for it, do you? He sings, too !” 





Childhood, Manhood, and Hoary Age ex- 
claim in unison, ‘‘ Behold the Con- 
queror.” 


DURING a brief visit to the ancient town of 
Warwick, R. I., recently, our agent extended his 
trip to the southeastern extremity of the town, 
to look about among the wonderful improve- 
ments which have been made in the appearance 
of Warwick Neck during a comparatively brief 
period, and while conversing on this subject with 
Col. BENJAMIN 8, HAZARD, the popular proprie- 
tor of the Warwick Neck Hotel, he learned that 
the greater part of the handsome summer resi- 
dences had been erected inside of a dozen years; 
and he also learned that Col. Hazard had been a 
great sufferer from a chronic disease of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder over fifteen years, the most 
painful form of it being a stoppage or retention 
of the urine, which was so very severe at times 
as to disable him for his accustomed work, and 
even confine him to the bed, when a surgeon’s 
assistance would be required to relieve him. He 
was being doctored a large part of the time, but 
could get no permanent relief. At times his suf- 
ferings were terrible from sharp, cutting pains 
through the Kidneys and Bladder; and he had 
suffered so long and so severely that he had be-" 
come discouraged of getting well again, especial- 
lv as the doctor stated that it was doubtful if a 
man of his age, with such a complicated disease 
of long standing, could be cured. But last sum- 
mer, when he was suffering intensely from one 
of these attacks, a gentleman who was boarding 
at his hotel, urged and persuaded him to try a 
bottle of Hunt’s Remedy, as he had known of 
some wonderful cures effected by it. 

Mr. Hazard says he had no faith in it, but con- 
sented reluctantly to try it; and after taking it 
only two days, the intense pains and aches had 
disappeared, and he commenced to gain strength 
rapidly, and in less than a week was attending to 
his accustomea work, and has never had a return 
of the pains. Mr. Hazard is over seventy years 
of age, and on the 25th of Nov., 1882, when our 


agent met him, although it was a very cold and 
blustering day, he was in the field with his team 
at work pulling and loading turnips, as hale and 
hearty a ian as you could wisa for, whereas last 
August he was unible to stand up to oversee the 
work then goimg on in this same field. 

Hunt’s Kemepy had given him health and 
strength again, and he recommends it to his rela- 
tivesand friends, several of whom are now taking 
it, as he considers it a most excellent medicine 
for all diseases of Kidneys or Bladder. 


~——— oe 





** Do I look good in this suit, darling ?”’ 
he asked. 
she murmured, ‘‘you look good im any- 


** Of course you do, George,” | i 





thing.” ** Do you realiy mean it?” he 
asked in a Charlotte-russe tone. ‘ Of 
course she does,” said her brother. “ I 
heard her say ye terday that you would | 
look well in the lunatic asylum.’’ | 


_—om, 


Ayer's nm ey being highly concentrated, 
requires a smalier dose, and ismore effective dose 
for a dose, than any other blood medicine. It is 

t he cheapest because the best. Quality and not 
quantity should be considered. 


“—~—eom ! 


Publisher’s Department. 


D. Appleton & Co. are making a special 
ampopnommans of ao eee Geo- 
grap! r, an oO aland unique 
text-book which is meeting with a8 ON 
favor. Itisa valuable collection of de- 
scriptions and explanations from the best 
writers, classified and arranged to meet 
the school-room wants, It is well bound 
and illustrated, and such an instruction 
book should find a place in the home 
library as wv ell as the schcol 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are to be 
congratulated upon being the publishers 
of two such valuable and interesting books 
as Canon Farrar’s ‘‘Early Days of Chris- 
tianity™ and Dr. Kinns’ ‘‘Science and the 
RBible—The Harmony of the Bible with 
Science,” These are books which have 
already won for themselves a world-wide 
reputation. They are attracting the at- 
tention of scholars and scientists both 
here and in England, as works of deep, 
scholarly wisdom, excellent style and im- 
portant inturmation. 

John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounce the early publication of Prof. 
James Baldwin’s “English Literature— 
Prose,” the companion volume to “Eng 
lish Literature Poetry,” a review of which 
appeared in our issue of Jan. 13. In these 
two volumes the author aims to present a 
complete review and analysis of the lter- 
ature of the English language. 


Messrs. Potter & Co., have also in press 
a new edition of Prof. Harrison’s (Matz- 
ner’s) French Syntax, greatly enlarged 
and improved by valuable additions, in- 
cluding a fullseries vf comprehensive 
exercises. 





A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


(From the Peoria Ill, Medical Monthly, 
July, 1882.) 





We have used Murdocx’s Liquid Food in a nu-nber of 
cases of great debility. and where the stomach was un- 
able to retain any kind of food ; in some cases, in fact, 
the patients were starving to death. ‘Ihe results Lave 
been @U and more than we expected We think it 
needs but a trial to prove its worth to every one, 
(Editor. ' 


[From the Boston Musical Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.}) 


We have used thisin our fam‘ly tor many months, 
and it ls what is wanted in every household, (Edite:. 


[From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.] 


Many persons of well-known irtegrity aud high 
standing, whom we can veuch for, have cused it in their 
families and proneunce a it ail that 18 claimed for it. In 
maby of our institutions nd hospitals it is nerd ex en- 
sively. it is the pure easence of nutriment from 
healthy animal«, making new, rich blood, thereby 
buildin Up @ strong, healthy body. It is the substance 
of lite in ‘iqud iorm, ant where Murdock's Liquid 
Food is used death reaps a poor harvest. Itis nota 
medicine ‘n any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
so and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beefor the richest mutton broth, and when nothing 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid or liquid 
nature, Murdock's Foud never tails to sustain Iie and 
give strength that we know. 


[From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


The value of raw tood extracts has long been recore 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts in all wasting diseases, such as consomption, 
scrofnia, diptheria, dyspepsia, kidney complaints and 
constipation, and cases where sufficient nourishment 
cannot be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock'’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced throngh the protession of New England, the in- 
ventor claiming, and the company indorsing, his theory. 
and they are the only manufacturers in the worid, ti at 
ifthe physicians did pot want them that the druggist 
would not, and tt was a waste of time and money to 
onens any other metnod of introducing them into the 
arket. 

(From the Portsmouth Times. ] 


Murdock's Liquid Food has given health to all ofour 
citizens of Portsmouth that have used it. Of those that 
have been bevefitted by it, it is with pleasure that we 
number among them a member of our own family, 

[Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.] 

People who complain of ae pela and an “ all-cone” 
sort of feeling these days will find great bevefit by us- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. it is a preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and is 80 — assiinilat- 
ed that ii cen be taken with sutety upon the weakest 

t h, while a teasp ful of it contains as much pu 
triment as a considerable quantity ot ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwork or 
disexse, it is simp'y invaluable. This is not un adver- 





, tisement or a paid puff, but a voluntary recognition of 


the meriis ofa genuine article, which the writer has 
seen tested again and again, always with satistactory 
1s. 


A hackman recently went into the surf resu 


at Long Branch, and encountered a huge 
shark. Their eyes met for an. instant, 
when the sbark blushed and swam out. 

EasILy PROVEN. — It 1s easily proven 
that malarial fevers, constipation, torpid- 
ity of the liver and kidneys, general de- 
bility, nervousness and neuralgic ailments 
yield readily to this great disease conquer- 
or, Hop Bitters. lt repairs the ravages of 
aisease by converting the food into rich 
‘blood and it gives new life and vigor to 
the aged and infirm always. 

LE OSE EN 

‘* GENEROUS to a fault” is sometimes 
said of men who really are generous only 
to their own faults, 


("No family dyes were ever so popu- 
ar as the Diamond dyes, They never 
ail, The black is far su 
he other colors are brilli 


r to logwood.’ 
t. ‘ 


[From the N. Y. ey y+ Times, March 11, 


The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hoxpiials and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and some- 
times entirely prevented Dy the want of uourisuing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed, Nature is often too weak to manage and assimil- 
atc even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body In vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. Ry is this the case with infant«, who 
are thus e to satfer for the want of knowledge of 
those in whose charge tnev may chance tobe. Amon 


the most successful attempts to invent an artificial | 


tood ts the article known as * Murdock's Liquid Food,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Woston. It is 
renowned asa maker of pure biood, which it supplies 
im such controlling quantities as to ex, tLe weak aod 
R= oy blood engendered af disease from the system, 
one ‘i fill is place with a life-giving, heaith-restoring 


fluid. 

Ask your tr t to write to us dirvet for Scra 
from Medical Sonietice and Testimonials of cases treet. 
ed by physicians 


of “onsumptior, Scrotala, Nervous 





Periuephritic N . Diabe 
eumatiam, and other Piseases of the Hal-Nutrinon” 
loz., 15 cts. ; 6 oz., 55 cta.; 12 o2., $1.00., 


and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). , 
Corstipation, Diphther paemperanes Cholera In- 
fantum, Infantile Diarrhea, Post-Partum Hemorrhagia, 
Fuecpete, Hi mor ica, with waxy Liver, Peivic Cel- 
julitie, Malartal other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Seni! 


The University Publishing Company is 
meeting with succéss in the- introduction 
of its . ks. The Ss — 
Geography are cspeci i ; they have 
alk eae as text-books on account of 
the clearness of the type, the fitness of the 
material and the grading of the volnmes. 


No geographies excel Ma’ we think ; 
the author was a g ph nature, if 
such a thing is possible:-—The Latin books 


edited by Prof. Gildersleeve, are admira- 
bly fitted for the school-100m ; they ad- 
dress the intelligence of the pupil, and 
thus the drudgery that is inse 
nected with studying a dead guage is 
greatly removed. The latest work ig 
the Clarenden Dictionary of the English 
language. Itis a Capital little volume 
for the pupil and will be found exceeding- 
ly handy. We have pleasure in notin 
the steady increase of the circulation ot 
the books of this company. Subscribers 
to this journal refer to them, and hold 
them in evident esteem 

Powter, Ainsworth & Co. of New York 
have issned a price-list of text-books and 
school supplies that commends itself to 
the attention of all teachers. Among 
other announcements 1s that of a com- 
plete series of text-books, blank books, 
tablets, etc., for penmanship, Barthole- 
mew’s Drawing Series, valuable text-books 
upon languages, physics and English lan- 
guage lessons. Fitzburgh’s ‘‘Musical Rip- 
ples” is also a desirable ard well-gotten 
up little book, expounding the first steps 
in notation, and supplied with a number 
of simple and very pretty songs for schools. 


Cowperthwait & Co. are meeting with 
remarkable success with their readers, 
Although three editions of the first, sec- 
ond and third readers have been issued 
within a few months,the demand stil] 
exceeds the supply. The artistic manner 
in which these books are gotten up, shows 
that Mr. Stone understands the art of 
book-making. 

Mr. R. Worthington has in course of 
preparation a second clearance catalogue 
of some of the finest standard works in 
the country, and teachers wishing to pur- 
chase will do well to'send for one of “his 
lists. 

The firm of Wm. H. Keyser & Co. of 
Philadelphia does a very large business in 
school and college text books. They are 
abie to supply in quantities nearly all the 
current school-books published, at prices 
lower than any oher jobbing house m the 
country. They also doa great deal with 
second-hand school books and offer to buy 
or exchange books inany quantity. 


It may be very useful to our readers to 
know that A. S. Clark of 21 Barclay street, 
New York, does a large business in buy- 
ing, selling and exchanging books mH 
lished in parts; those out of print, pub- 
lished in foreign languages, even including 
the Oriental. He inakes a point of keep- 
ing on hand out-of-the-way books, scarce 
theological works, and deals largely in 
pamphlets, reports, medical journals, 
American and foreign, also trading much 
in second-hand school-books, etc. 

Mr. John A. Boyle, manager of the 
Boston School Supply Co., announces a 
full stock of everything pertaining to 
school work, orders for which are prompt- 
ly attended to. This company makes a 
specialty of wall-maps, of which they now 
have the largest assortment in the coun- 
try, offered at the low prices. Teachers 
desirous of any kind of maps or charts 
will do well to open correspondence with 
Mr. Boyle. 

John W, Lovell Co., have ed with 
the Rev. R, Heber Newton, to publish in 
their popular ‘‘Loveil’s Library, the ser- 
mons now in the course of delivery, on 
“The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible.” 
The whole series of sermons, seven in all, 
will be issued in one volume, printed from 
large type in neat 12mo. form, paper 
covers, for 20 cents. 

Nathaniel Johnson, well known as a 
' manufacturer of all kinds of church and 
' school furniture, is now giving special at- 
‘tention to kindergarten tables, etc., in 

addition to his other manufactures. y 
wishing to introduce this branch into 
their schools should examine ‘his stock. 
| Mrs. E. M.~Coryiere, who so widely 
introduced Gould's arithmetical. frame 
last eee has started a school agency and 
supply business at.105 East 260b st,, New 
York. She also has the special agency for 
the celebrated Javet time-globes, made at 
Canajoharie, N. ¥. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. are 





about to publish a new series of Readers. | agen 


*Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Con 
pound has thousands of women more 
good than the medicine of many doctors. 


PARKER'S 


ALSAM 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 


falling of the hair. 
50c. & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 








TON Cologne, signature 
label. 95 and 75 ets., at drucristsand dealers in 





THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


The Extract is the only 
Catarr h. cific for this disease, Cold in 
Meat, &. Our“ © Care,” specially 
contains all the 
xtract; our 
2 invaluable for use in catarr- 
simple and inexpensive.@ 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. °° 


tion has cured so 
ing complaints as the 
Bleeding from the 


Hemorrhages. fictirssfom 
= or from any cause, is speedily controlled 


Diphtheria & Sore Throat,” 


xtract 

) promptly, itis asurecure. Delay is dangerous. 

For Piles, Blind, Bleeding er Itch- 
greatest known remedy. 


img, it is the 

For Ulcers,Old Sores or Open Wounds 
itsaction upon these is most remarkabie. 
Caution.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. ™ The uine has the words * POND’S 
EXTRACT” foun tn the g and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding ware. None 
other ae Always insist on g POND’S 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It ia never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPEOIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT......-.---- 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Tollet Cream-}..-...- 1.00) Catarrh Cure..-.--.- 75 
Dentifrice..........-. 50] Plaster-...........-. 25 
Lip Salve .....-..... 25/Inhaler(Glass 60c.)--. 1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50) Nasal Syringe. ..-.-. 25 
Ointment ..-.......-. + 50:Medicated Paper.--. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 


2” Our New PamMrPaet with HIsTORY OF OUB 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,°: 
14 West 14th St., New York. 








HE GREAT CURE), 
RHEUMATISM 


it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
"Sreadful suffering 


ring which 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
the worst forms of this terrible disease 
been quickly relieved, in a short timelY) 
PERFECTLY CURED. © 


CK, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent ington 





by mail. Buri 


KIDNEY-WORT 
DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIA LE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty 














CHERS W NTED everywhere to intro 
duce the Jou? au and Insrrrure to the 

of ools. Our agents are suc 
practical, 


for ma 25 100 wal can be 
every coun’ Institu 
A x. EU. & CO jucational 


Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. ‘-PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


_ SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


. eer 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
tablished Twenty-One Years The first in the 
f.~ to furnish z cnn ~~” education for 
women ; yh yy courses, and 
pant he hemica’ laboraio! separate build- 
,»achem 
eter music and art, ample collec cme in dieffrent de- 
ments of science, a al one of 14,000 volumes, 
nm Professors and twenty-o: deen. sg 4 ba 


dof deserving aoe eee sen 
Deas, Registrar. 8. L. C SLDWELY. D Presiden ‘ts 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
cessfully pursuing its work, in ita new and ele- 
furnish ed building, 58 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll te course is re- 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. 8 
attention is given to music and the modern lan- 
Apply for Circulars or & rticulars at the 
Cotte ame. oe v! the a , 3 e President, 24 
BURCHARD. 


yroeehs FONSSt. of | 








eee rn 


<a 








ORATO 
1416 etiseck Chenin nt Be -Phtinde ~ ~ rg 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A 
Nextterm opens Feb. 5. eclinedes <= applli- 
cation. JOHN H, BECHTEL, secty. 





ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL. Will admit Py! from 
Nov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 11th, 1883, d for cir- 
cular of ~7 A. B. OGDEN, 1 St., near 18th, 
Washington, D.C. References Hon. John Eaton 
U. 8. Com. of EA, Washington, D.C. E.P. Pea- 
body, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re- 
conth yon Building enlarged and refinish 
ydraulic passenger oa Board and 
Tuition $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 





— BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe’ 
“L” Station (Established 1 


Paine’ s U sown er) , 1313 Broadway, 34th St, 
open 9 A. till 1 M. Young Men, Ladies, 
and Bos, 


ht Ra ing, Rudimental and 
s fought, B -* ndence end all Eng- 
lis “Branches ; Writing 

peer oy and Writing $10, 
hand $10, #ackward persons rapid). 
private rooms. 


edvenced in 








“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” 


DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Removes 





fut Dr. L. A Seas onl 

a —“ As you ladies use 

fof all the Sin preparations. One bottle will 
0, n 

last six months. using it every day. Also Poudre 
btile removes superfluous without injury 

Pop MMB. uM x - GOURAUD, Sole 








MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


pesebly known and Large- 
ye Used in New York City, = 
icinity for over Forty 


25, 60 & 75 ets. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 


BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 

Warranted, if used according to dire.tions, to cure or 
re! 

Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and —— 

Vegetable E. ; nota violent r 
dy; ye bs le fo the taste ° a 
If you havea onld, if ¢ if ever so slight, nd not fail to 


the Balsam a trial. Seay wee use of es a bot ttle will 
often prove yy-., R.A, hundred tii cost. 


acant Be bottle contains four times as panne ene — 


SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 
natural condition. 
a ca Ropmancams., has for over forty years been 
ized by eminent medical authorities as the most 
powerful blood purifier in existence. It frees the sys 
m from all foul humors, enriches and strengthens t 
blood, removes all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
proves itself a complete master of all scrofulous dis- 
eases. 








A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 


“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on my legs. The were badly swollen 
and inflamed, and the sores disc uantities 
of offensive matter. Every remedy I tried failed, until 
I used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, of which rh have now taken 
three bottles, with the result that the sores are healed, 
and my general health greatly improved. I feel very 
grateful for the good your m done me. 
yours respectfully, 
Ann O'BRIAN.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 2, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digestive and 
assimilative organs, renews and strengthens the vital 
forces, and speedily cures Ahewmatiem, Cutarrh, Neu- 
— Rheumatic Gout, eral Debility and all — 
ases arising from an impoverished or corrupted co 
dition of the blood and a weakened vitality 
It is incomparably the cheapest blood Seedicine, on 
account of its concentrated strength and great power 


over di 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


HA EL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


Hain RENEWER 


was the first pre tion pereetiy adapted to cure 
diseases of the scalp, and the successful restorer 
of faded or gra r to its AHF cole, 
youthful beauty. It has had 

none have so fully met all the req 
for the proper per pesenens of the hair and scalp. Ha..’s 





Hair RENE teadily grown in favor, and 
its fame and usefulness to every quarter of the 4 
Its unparalleled success can be a ~ to bu 


cause . he entire Sulfliment of tis 
The use for a ho a Gee ot fiat LL’s Ham RENEWER 
and improves the aif impar ap- 
cleanses the scalp aw impurities, 


fixe those of alcoholic parations, but remain a lo: 
time, w makes its Use ‘a matter of economy. ~ 


H 9 
Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE 
Nhe) apca ce + all 
the beard to a natural bro black, as 
t produces a permanent color t that will not 
way. Con ing of a single preparation, it is 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Dealers in 


Wille 























Upon a writer claiming that his works 
contained much ‘food for thought,” a 
friend remarked, ‘‘ That may be so; but 
it is wretchedly cooked.” 

A small boy in Maine listened demurely 
to the story of Samson's tying the fire- 
brands to the tails of foxes and then send- 
ing them through the Phihstines’ corn, 
and at the conclusion of the narrative 
asked innocently, ‘‘Auntie, did it pop?” 

** BaGGaGE not allowed in the seai, sir,” 
said the conductor, ‘I have no baggage 
in the seat,” said the passenger. ‘‘Aren’t 
those two valises yours ?” ‘‘ Two valises ! 
why, I h:ven’t any,” arising from his 
seat. ‘‘Oh, excuse me,” said the conductor, 





and he lit out remarking, “‘ The biggest 
feet I ever saw.” 
Ayer’s Pills cure constipation, = the 


They oe 
ioe. et 
in subd 


a) promote digestion, restore h 
regulate every function. 
mtle in their 


pleasant to take. 
~and powerfu 


thorough, searc 
disease. 


eo. 

I would rather vote for a long-eared 
donkey than for you, said a voter toa 
candidate. Oh, come now ! you ought not 
to allow yourself to be so influenced by 
family ties, responded the candidate. 








The Combination of I Ingredients used in 

ay +! 8 BRONCHIAL TROCHES is such 

as to the best possible effect w.th safety. 

FS are Y widely known as the best remedy for 

‘hs, Colds, "yhroat D Diseases, and Asthmatic 
Price 25 cents a box. 


et Rie Rk es 


OLp Shoddyworth, who had retired 
from business—What are you adoin’ of, 


all les. 





*"Awkins? His head gardener—I was 
thinning the pes, sir. Old Shoddy- 
worth—Oh, I dessay. That won't do wi’ 


me, y’ know. What I don’t eat I can sell. 





FOR THICK HEADS, heavy stomachs, bili- 
ousness, “ Wells’ May Apple Pills,” catharic. 10 
and 25 cents. 


——_— e___—_ 
‘WE have pk nty of fresh, salt air here; 
even our lady boarders wear sol’taires in 
their ears,” said an enthusiastic seaside 
landlord, ‘‘ Don’t say so!” said the press 
guest. ‘‘ Have you a salt rheum in the 
house ?” “ Yes, sir,” said the landlord ; 
“a humorous } correspondent has it.” 
Hayesville, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1880. 

I am very glad to say I have tried Ho 
Bitters and never took anything that di 
me as much good. I only took two bot- 
tles and I would not take $100 for the good 
they did me. [recommend them to my 
patients and get the best results from their 
use, C. B. Mercer, M.D. 

AN Austin teacher was calling the roll, 
Just as he called out ‘*‘ Bob Smith,” Bob 
pushed open the door, out of breath, and 
answered, ‘‘ Here, sir.” ‘* Robert, next 
time you must not answer to your name 
unless you are here.” ‘ Yes, sir, I'll tay 
not to.” 


«",‘' Better bear present evils than fly 
to those unknown.” Netter still, use Kid 
ney Wort and make your present evils fly 
to parts unknown. If you find yourself 
getting bilious, head heavy, mouth foul, 
eyes yellow, kidneys disordered, symp- 
toms of piles tormentin ico take at once 
a few doses of Kidney-Wort. Use it as 

an advanced —either in dry or lig- 
uid form—it is efficient. 


CHARMING frankness: You have lovely | ———— 
teeth, Ethel. Yes, George, she fondly 
lisped ; they were a Christmas present 
from Aunt e. 

















SKINNY MEN. “Wells Health Rene Renewer,” 
stores health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. _ 

A practical mendicant is one morning 
missed by one of his regular benefactors. 
But on drawing near to the poor man’s 
usual stand the sipwelent gentleman sees 
his chair, upon it his hat and on the hat 
the following label: Kind gentlemen and 
ladies, take pity on the poor blind map 
who has gone to breakfast.” 


——“s+ 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

















4 NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
(From the Boston Giode.) 





The above isa good Mkeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
a@sesome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
essistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhea, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, al] Ovarian Troubles, Infammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the com 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted te 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, fatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, Gen ral Debility, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache. is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, ana 
under all circumstances, act inharmony with the law 
that governs the female rystem. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Maas, 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abuncant testimonials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham’: Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound ta its popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good Ww ot! 


Philadelphia, I's ( Mrs. A. M. D, 


Hop Bitters are the Purest 
‘Bitters Ever Made. 

They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Bu- 
chu, Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, and 
best,and most valuable medicines in the world, 
and ‘ontain all the best and most curative pro- 
perties of all other remedies, being the greatest 
Biood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and 
Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or ill health can pos*ibly long exist where these 
Bitters are used, so perfect and varied are their 
* ~-z--4 new life and vigor to th | +] 
infirm. To all whose employ me mate couse irre = 


and Best 


larities of the bowels or urinary organs, or who 
requtre an Appetizer, Tenic and mild Stimulant, 

Bitters are invaluable, being highly cura 
tive, tonic and stimulating, withou intoxicating 


No — what your feelings or symptoms, are 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don't wait until you are sick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use Hop Bitters at once. It 
may eave your life. Hundreds have been saved 
by so doing. $500 will be paid for a case they 
will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer or let your friends suffer, but use 

urge them to use Hop Bitters 

Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, dru BS. 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medi- 


cine ever made: the “Invalid’s Friend and 
Hope,” and no person or family should be with 
out the them. — Try the Bitters to-day. 




















KIDNEY WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


3 No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no rem 
the celcbrated EKidnocy- 


| ACTS AT THE SARE T' 





° ms ing with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis earnestly desire relief. | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive A Home Treatment. Wo 
Charge for consultation by mali. Vaiua- 

Treatise F ag Certificates from wee 


inisters, Business-m 
. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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THE BEST SYSTEM OF DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS. 





KRUSI’S GRADED COURSE 


of FREE-HAND, INVENTIVE, 


and INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 





Jt is upon a thoroughly systematic and 
educational basis. 

It is adapted to the actual and practical 
needs of schools. 

Itis in accordance with the most rational 
and approved methods of teaching. 

It has stood the test of school-room use 
where all others have failed. 


Address, for Particu lars, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, : xiwiShk.“past0N."  “cnichGo"" 8° 


No other series.of text-books is so compre- 
, hensive in iis scope and so practical 
in ita results as KRUSI'’S. 

Drawing is now regarded as one of the 
essential and organic elements of pub- 
lic-school education. 

No system of Drawing should be adopted 
without anecamination of KRUSI'S. 











TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor 


tn the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their Mst of Standard School Books, among which are 


HE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Place, New York. 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLEKRS, 
CAMPBELLE’S U.S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 





r 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°*8 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\——— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 gona street, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, comhin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
ooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals ef Methods and Keys to the Above. 
ontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
yte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. | bed 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned ot 
easily and delightfully in ~~ pvemr: "'.-MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace Sallust, Ovid, 
Jusenal. Livy, Homer's Tiad G Genwel of St. John, 

and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each $2.25. 

Clark's tical and Prog ressive Latin 





mar ; adapted to the Iuterlinear Series of Classlos, forw 


and to al! other systems. Price, $1 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Er" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications, 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the/n 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Kaofiach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


(@" SenpD ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 











New Sryies: Gold Beveled Hdge cnd 


BARDS: Visiting Cards, , inane quality, dardess 
variety and lowest pric se chromos 
CLINTON — 


ap ~~ with each order 
roe EMS tonville, Conn. 


S18 » doy oh nome 





$72 ducae week. 


Aadrees Tavk & Co Augusta, Maine P 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised ~~ Henry io, A.M. 
Lute Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 50 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition of a copious indéx of matter by 
SAMMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 00 pages. Royal 
Octavo, Leather, $5.00. Morroco,' . $6.25 
Circulars mailed free on application. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM. WOOD & CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y._ 


JOHN WILEY & SONS., New York, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY (JAN, 27). 


A Treatise on Trigonometry. 
By Profs. (LIVER, Wart, and Jonrs, of Cornell 
Univerity, new edition | with corrections (1883). 
1 vol, 8vo. Cloth $1.25. 


This book is One of a series of Text-Books to 
be prepared by the Department of Mathematics 
of Corneil University, and has received the follow- 
ing high commendations ; 

“ tisan excellent little book. The development of 
bry) Tage seems to me in the main admirable, etc,” 


oie choice’ of topics, t 
pre’, crisp gee discriminating sty le, nie tt ‘conan tO 
me, a. it yy a» 'e best: book upon the 
: published 4 the countr r forthe purpose of 

Sine Pine Students for Be | . ae mathematics.”— 
Sonn E CLARE Sheffield Scte School, New Haven. 

“You have made an e nection ae and if it proves 

in tie class room what! an deipate, nothing more will 
sired on the eul je*t for our work.’ *—J. D. RUNKLE, 
Institute of Technology. 


Perkin's Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book by H. S. Perkins. Intended to 
supply choirs of ordinary. ability with fresh, attractive 
anthems from - —_ dnd —y- = com rs, free 
mage yet of an interestin, 

at one hundred differen’ 
pleves, is full mnie aie size, and is the largest and cheapest 
them Book ever published. $1. per copy; $7.50 
~~ Aen Specimen pages free on receipt of applica- 


Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


is the very PLAN(-FORTE INSTRUCTOR 

our weduan. waging with the jo -Re elements of music 

piano at and Progresies, = a — straight 

ard mar ~~ Ay cing. and thorough 

that mothers with Tinted Gatien noW edge can, 

by its aid, impart proper-inst, wucdion to their children, 

vvry page ia interesting and attractive. Price $2,00, 
postaye paid, . ~ 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square. N.Y. 


$225.00 IN COiD 


TO BE CIVEN AWAY. 


We will pay $125.00 fo'thé person who will send 
zt ay largest of. words con’ in our popular 


$0.25 





thodef tr 

















“AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 


which spelled with the letters forming the 
words {AMER ee CAN JETTE.” * 
For the reat list, .00. 
He 7 mei it st, $ p00. 
yl st 


e4 « Ame 





F. W. DEVOE & Co., 


Cor. FULTON and) WILLIAM.STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Fittely prepared Artists’ Colors in Tubes, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


January 27, 1883. 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James: P. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








BOOKS 


Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time ) of Year 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 

For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
vy OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts, 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER OP 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
£dited by Prof. J. H. yo! _— ersity of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol,12mo. Price, 7: 

GILMORE’S PRIM ro SCHOOL 

SPEAKE 


This collection. adapted to the yo it scholars, 
been compiled ¥ ‘great care by f. GILMORE. 
lvol.,i6mo Price, 5 


a ay ag ate wOUE 

By Mes. M. B. C. SLADE. Containing 5 Distognes. 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charad 

board Exc ‘Teises, Juvenile Comedies, etc. "* Pri- 
mary nools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Enter- 
tainme a vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
CHILDREN’S DAYS. 

B Mrs. M. B. C. Siapp, author of “Children’s 
Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Speeches, es, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., agers 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, an High 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


mason e* KINDERGARTEN SONGs AND 
Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 


ing al of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
Be." vashington, D.C. 1 vol., 10mo, boards. Price 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


Shepard Church Collectia 


Fok QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS. 


fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of X 

aaa and st: iking character, by tuch com 
$s Souned Stainer, Rubinstein, Sullivan, _ 
Franz, and Schubert, in all about 59 
pieces, by about 40 noted musicians. Gonnptied 
and by W. iad J-E, 


B G Th lo ing eae be 
URGESS. e solo singers are well remem 
Price, $1.25. - 


Dobson’s Universal 
BANJO INSTRUCTOR. 


The banjo is csorvedly 5 quate a fashionable 
instrument, di y Ayn bat ih resent improved 
form. Messrs. H BSON have pro- 
vided in this new nm btn ‘all that is needed, 
inc muting | 57 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk. 
rounds, Waltzes, Polkas, and Schottisches, and 2 
popular songs. Price, $1.00. 


Ruth and Boaz. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character. 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give ina v estry. 
by such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scene 
and oy sim rs and not expensive. By 
A. ANDREWS. , 65 cts., or 86. per dozen. 

The CHORAL CHOIR, ($1.CO), tor Choirs, and 
the eee (75 cts.) vee ee Dr. W. O. Per- 
KInN8, for Sin are the newest and b. st 
books of the pn 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H DITSON & CO.,3867 Broadway, New York, 











WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest. assortment in the 
“country, at lowest prices. 
aT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BoyLe, Manager 





SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——_—_—_e—_—___——_- 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send us a list of the Schoo) 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
ee every current School Book published, | 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Areh Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 
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yw wanted in every town. Liberal terms, 
Address;-RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
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VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 
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ANEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


Service of Easter. 
THE STORY OF THE 


RESURRECTION 


In SCRIPTURE and SONC. 


‘meGhurch Servicedi<Sunday School 


This beautiful service with its a 
Readings, and six bright, new Carols by 8.007, 
MURRAY, CLARIBEL and SHERWLN, interspersed 








with old hymns, though specially ared for 
‘| EAST rink 


is almost equal] ropriate for any 
Sabbath in the year. altered 


Price, Five Cents. 50c. per doz. by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by Express. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New Vork Office, 


xo. 5. Union wavare.| CINCINNATI 0. 
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SIMPLE DISSECTION 


FOR THE USE OF 


PHYSIOLOGY CLASSES IN CommMoyw SCHOOLS. BY 
M. L, Seymour, PROF. OF NATURAL SCIENCE |’ 
ILLENOIS STaTE NORMAL UNIVERS?TY. 

This manual was prepared for the use of the 
students in the Llinois State Normal University. 
and is the result of many years’ successful pra¢ 
tice in dissection with classes. The 
subjects treaded of are the HEART, the LAryyx, 
and the Eyz, A lesson on the external examina- 
tion of each precedes the dissection proper. By 
the use of these carefully prepared directions, 4 
beginner may make a successful dissection at (he 
first trial. Price 20 cents, 

Address, 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAE, Normal, Ii. 


a2 * at home made. Cost.o! 
44 Outat free. 1 TRvE& Co., Auguste 
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